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What Man May Know of the Angels: 
Some Suggestions of the Angelic Doctor 


by John D. McKian 


A. Tuanxs to Man’s Own Errorts 


CCORDING TO THE’ general teaching of St. Thomas, 
man acquires all his natural knowledge thanks to the 
sensible experience of material things; hence we might, on 
these grounds, expect to find man concerned with just such 
things and but little, if at all, with what is not material. The 
expectation is one which, as St. Thomas studies the background 
of the problem, the historical development of philosophy will 
bear out, for the early pre-Socratics, who made the first efforts 
recorded in our tradition to find the truth of things, did not 
succeed in getting beyond corporeal nature. That much of 
reality as was presented to their senses they took for the whole 
of being, and their interest was to discover the material principle 


whence it derived. As Aristotle had shown: 


These thinkers are, after all, at home only in arguments about 
generation and destruction and movement; for it is practically only 
of this sort of substance that they seek the principles and causes. 


It was not so very long, however, before men recognized that, 


1 Metaphysica A. viii 989b. 
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if they were going to work out a complete and acceptable 
explanation of reality, they had need to pass beyond the confines 
of the material and to admit the existence of the incorporeal, in 
terms of which they might hope to account for all the facts. In 
the view of St. Thomas, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae was the 
first to appreciate this need and to act upon it.” 


Seeking, like Empedocles, to reconcile with experience the 


Being of the potent Eleatic tradition by accepting Its unity 
while rejecting its homogeneity, Anaxagoras posited an in- 
definite variety of elements or seeds which were at first thorough- 
ly commingled but came, by a process of mixture and separation, 
to exist in the many and diversely constituted conglomerations 
which make up the world around us.* Since Parmenides had 
convinced men that no body can move itself, Anaxagoras could 
not say that these elements separated themselves out but had to 
look for a mover somehow distinct from the bodies moved.* 
Perhaps thinking that the force which moves things must be 
akin to that which can explain their motion, he declared “ that 


reason was present—as in animals, so throughout nature—as 


”5 This unmixed 


the cause of order and of all arrangement. 

2? Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas In I Met, ed. Cathala, 3rd ed. (Turin, 1935), 
12, nn. 194-200. According to Timon in his Silloi, the doughty champion 
Anaxagoras was known as Mind “ because forsooth his was the mind which 
suddenly woke up and fitted closely together all that had formerly been in 
a medley of confusion.” (Cited by Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, II. vi). 

*“ These things revolve and are separated off by the force and the swift- 
ness. And the swiftness makes the force. Their swiftness is not like the 
swiftness of any of the things that are now among men, but in every way 
many times as swift.” Anaxagoras, fragment 9. The fragments may be 
found in J. Burnet’s Harly Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1930), pp. 
258 ff. 

*“They cannot be separated or come to be just by themselves.” 
Fragment 9. 

5 Metaphysica A. iii 984b.—‘‘ The cause of this separation, and of the 
various subsequent combinations of primitive particles, was not in the 
primary matter itself, for material particles do not, of their own accord, 
separate or enter into union. We are, therefore, forced to admit a cause 
higher than matter, but exerting an influence upon it, and by this influence 
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Nous which started off all things St. Thomas understood as an 
incorporeal first mover, as also men like Plutarch had under- 
stood Anaxagoras and praised him for being 


the first of the philosophers who did not refer the first ordering of 
the world to fortune or chance, nor to necessity or compulsion, but to 
a pure, unadulterated intelligence, which in all other existing mixed 
and compound things acts as a principle of discrimination, and of 
combination of like with like.*® 


In point of fact, Anaxagoras does not seem to have conceived of 
the Nous as immaterial, though by making of it the “ thinnest 


and purest of all” he was perhaps tending to set it off sharply 


from material things as such.’ There has been dispute about 
this, to be sure, and “ Zeller holds, indeed, that Anaxagoras 
meant to speak of something incorporeal; but he admits that he 
did not succeed in doing so, and that is historically the important 
point.” ° As we know from Plato and Aristotle, his handling of 
the Nous was deficient in other respects as well.’ It is enough 
for our purpose, however, to note that St. Thomas believed 
Anaxagoras introduced the concept of incorporeal into philos- 
ophy to account for the separation of the elements. 


effecting the separation of the primary particles and their subsequent com- 
binations.” B. Fuller, History of Greek Philosophy (London, 1923), p. 218. 
Cf. In I Met., 5, n. 100. 

° Life of Pericles iv. Dryden translation revised by A. H. Clough, The 
Modern Library. 

7“ All other things partake in a portion of everything, while Nous is 
infinite and self-ruled, and is mixed with nothing, but is alone, itself by 
itself.... It is the thinnest of all things and the purest, ete.” Fragment 
12. As A. Benn says, “This is not how men speak of an immaterial 
inextended consciousness.” The Greek Philosophers (London, 1882), I. 40. 

* Burnet, op. cit., p. 268. Cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
Erster Teil, 5th ed. (Leipzig, 1892), p. 993. 

*“ For Anaxagoras uses reason as a deus ex machina for the making of 
the world, and when he is at a loss to tell from what cause something 
necessarily is, then he drags reason in, but in all other cases ascribed events 
to anything rather than to reason.” Metaphysica I. iv 985a. Cfr. In I Met., 
6, n. 108—Cf. the eloquent account which Socrates gives of his experience 
with Anaxagoras in this matter, Phaedo, 97 ff. 
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As philosophy developed further, Socrates in his innumerable 
discourses unfailingly directed the attention of his followers to 
that which makes the things under discussion what they are, to 
the essence which abides and is known universally and as one, 
while the things are many, particular, and constantly changing.*® 
He did not make quite clear how men attained to this knowledge, 
and Plato, finding it difficult to base such sure knowledge on 
such unstable things, postulated the separate and intelligible 
existence of the essences, so that the ontological order corre- 
sponded to the logical." To everything that participates in 
being, something apart, which is the participated, must be pre- 
supposed. The natures of the genera, of the species, and of 
all the rest that are universally predicated of sensible things are 
participated by those things, wherefore the Platonist will hold 
that such natures subsist apart from the sensible things, as 
separate incorporeal substances.” 


Since Aristotle in his turn maintained that the movement of 


the heavens is perpetual, he too was obliged to admit the exist- 


10“ Ts that idea or essence, which in the dialectical process we define as 
essence or true existence—whether essence of equality, beauty, or anything 
else—are these essences, I say, liable at time to some degree of change? 
or are each of them always what they are, having the same simple and 
unchanging forms, not admitting of any variation at all, or in any way, or 
at any time?” “They must always be the same... .” “ And what would 
you say of the many beautiful—whether men, or horses, or garments, or 
any other things which are named by the same names and may be called 
equal or beautiful,—are they all unchanging and the same always, or quite 
the reverse? May they not rather be described as almost always changing 
and hardly ever the same, either with themselves or with one another?” 
“The latter... .” “And these you can see and touch and perceive with 
the senses, but the unchanging things you can only perceive with the mind 
—they are invisible and are not seen?” “ That is very true.” Phaedo 78-79. 
Transl. B. Jowett (New York, 1937). 

11 We do not, of course, pretend to offer a solution of one of the major 
problems of Platonic interpretation, but some such view seems to have been 
entertained by St. Thomas. Cf. A. Little, The Platonic Heritage of Thomism 
(Dublin, 1949). 

12 Wor an extended view of Plato, cfr. In I Met., 15, nn. 210-24; lect. 
xv, nn. 225-38. 
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ence of separate incorporeal substances. Briefly, if its end is not 


always the same, but is moved either per se or per accidens, the 


movement cannot be uniform. Now, the movement of the 
heavenly bodies is observably uniform, and this fact bespeaks 
the need of positing a certain end for such movement, an end 
which will not itself be moved either per se or per accidens. 
Inasmuch as every body and indeed all that is corporeal is 
movable either per se or per accidens, the end of the heavenly 
movement must be a substance which is altogether separate from 
the corporeal. Since there are several such movements, there 
will correspondingly be several of those substances.** 

These lines of argument are interesting enough, but St. 
Thomas finds them of little help in his own efforts to establish 
the existence of the incorporeal substances. Since he does not 
postulate an original hodge-podge out of which things have to 
be separated, he is unable to follow Anaxagoras; since he does 
not admit that the essences subsist apart from the things and 
since he has a better explanation of the intellectual knowledge 
of material things than that which the theory of Ideas has to 


18“ Praeter simplicem motum localem universi, qui est motus diurnus, 
quo totum caelum revolvitur, et est uniformis, et est simplicissimus, quem 
motum causat prima substantia immobilis, videmus aliquos motus locales 
planetarum, qui etiam sunt sempiterni, quia corpus circulare, scilicet 
caelum, est sempiternum: unde sempiternitas motus non tollitur per cor- 
ruptionem mobilis. Et ‘est instabile,’ idest non potens quiescere: unde 
motus iste non intercipitur quiete. Et ista probata sunt in scientia naturali, 
tam in libro Physicorum quam in libro de Caelo. Unde necesse est quod 
quilibet horum motuum moveatur a motore per se immobili et a substantia 
sempiterna. —Quod quidem ideo necesse est, quia astra sempiterna sunt, et 
substantiae quaedam sunt: unde oportet quod movens ea, etiam sempiter- 
num sit et substantia: movens enim est prius moto; et quod est prius 
substantia, necesse est esse substantiam. Unde manifestum est quod necesse 
est, quot sunt lationes astrorum, tot esse substantias, quae sunt naturaliter 
sempiternae, et secundum se immobiles et sine magnitudine, propter causam 
supra assignatam, quia scilicet movent tempore infinito, et sic per con- 
sequens virtute infinita. Manifestum est igitur, quod sunt aliquae sub- 
stantiae immateriales secundum numerum motuum astrorum, et quod 
earum etiam ordo est secundum ordinem eorumdem motuum.” Jn XII Met., 
9, nn. 2556-57. 
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offer, he is unable to follow Plato; since he does not posit a 
perpetuity of movement, he is, finally, unable to follow Ari- 
stotle Hence he has recourse to other arguments, drawn from the 
consideration of the perfection of the universe, the order which 
obtains in things, and the character of intellect itself.** 

With respect to the first of these more suitable approaches, 
the Scriptures reveal to us that God finds each of the creatures 
which He produces good indeed: “ And God saw that it was 
good,” ** and that the whole of creation was excellent in His 
sight: “ And God saw all the things that He had made, and 
they were very good.” ** In keeping with this revealed truth, 
the perfection of the created universe must be such that it will 
be wanting in none of the natures which might be present to 
complete it. So, too, a philosopher might argue, in view of 


the perfect goodness of the Creator, that: ‘“ The universe, the 


present creation being supposed, cannot be better, on account 


of the most beautiful order given to things by God, in which 


the good of the universe consists.” ** 


Suppose, then, that there 

14“Tt is known nowadays that three sources have contributed to this 
part of the Thomistic system. In the first place, there were the astronomi- 
cal theories on certain spiritual substances, considered as the causes of the 
movements of the spheres and of the stars. Secondly, metaphysical specu- 
lations on the pure spirits, considered as degrees of being, and marking, 
so to say, definite stages in the ‘exodus’ by which the multiplicity of 
things have issued from the One. Lastly, conceptions of biblical origin con- 
cerning angels and demons. The astronomical data just mentioned, origin- 
ated from Aristotle who in this matter was himself under the influence of 
Plato. According to Aristotle, the first immovable mover imparts move- 
ment, inasmuch as he is loved and desired, but love and desire presuppose 
knowledge; hence the celestial spheres can be set in motion only by an 
intelligent substance, considered as the moving force. Again, Plato had 
already identified the soul of the world with the principle of universal order 
and had considered the stars as set in motion by divine souls. The suc- 
cessors of the two philosophers side with one or other of these views.” E. 
Gilson, The Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, transl. by E. Bullough 
(St. Louis, 1929). Gilson continues to make the same observations in the 
fifth edition of Le Thomisme (Paris, 1944), p. 226. 

15 Genesis i. 10. 12, 18, 21, 25. 

Ibid., 31. 

17 Summa Theol., I, 25, 6 ad 3.—It is well to note: “ Universum quod est 
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are in this perfect universe any two natures, the one of which 
does not essentially depend on the other; in such a case, we may 
expect to find creation rounded out precisely by the exist- 
ence of the one without the other. Thus, the nature of animal 
does not essentially depend on the rational, though they are 
found together in men; our expectations are fulfilled in this 
matter when we find that some animals exist without being 
rational. Now, the nature of substance certainly does not 
essentially depend on that of the corporeal, for the nature of 
any body bespeaks the presence of certain accidents of dimension 
which are not the cause of subsistence and are therefore outside 
the nature of substance. Hence, we should expect to find the 
creation rounded out by the existence of incorporeal substances.*® 
We may arrive at much the same conclusion by considering that 
in creation God intends that good which consists in the assimi- 
lation of His creatures to Himself. When an effect imitates its 
cause in respect of that whereby the cause produces it, it is 
perfectly assimilated to the cause; since God creates all things 
through His intellect and will, there ought to be intellectual 


creatures who can perfectly assimilate themselves to Him by 
9 


imitating His creative intellection.*® In view of the fact that 


intellection cannot be the act of any body or any bodily power, 
we should expect to find some creatures which are incorporeal 
intellectual substances. 


a Deo productum est optimum respectu eorum quae sunt, non tamen 
respectu eorum quae Deus facere potest.” De pot., III 16 ad 17. Cf. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, De Deo Uno (Paris, 1938), pp. 560-61. 

18 De spirit. creat., 5. 

1°“ Perfectio secunda in rebus addit supra primam perfectionem. Sicut 
autem esse et natura rei consideratur secundum primam perfectionem, ita 
operatio secundum perfectionem secundam. Oportuit igitur, ad consum- 
matam perfectionem universi, esse aliquas creaturas quae in Deum redirent, 
non solum secundum naturae similitudinem, sed etiam per operationem, 
quae quidem non potest esse nisi per actum intellectus et voluntatis, quia 
nec ipse Deus aliter erga seipsum operationem habet. Oportuit igitur, ad 
perfectionem optimam universi, esse aliquas creaturas intellectuales.” Sum. 
cont. Gent., II, 46. 
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There must be some incorporeal creatures. For what is principally 
intended by God in creatures is good, and this consists in assimilation 
to God Himself. And the perfect assimilation of an effect to a cause is 
accomplished when the effect imitates the cause according to that where- 
by the cause produces the effect; as heat makes heat. Now, God 
produces the creature by His intellect and will. Hence the perfection 
of the universe requires that there should be intellectual creatures. Now 
intelligence eannot be the action of a body, nor of any corporeal 
faculty; for every body is limited to here and now. Hence the per- 
fection of the universe requires the existence of an inecorporeal 
substance.*° 


Then there is the argument based on the order of created 
things. According to St. Thomas, this order requires that 
between any extremes there should be found a number of mean 
terms. Thus, we find the quintessence of the heavenly bodies at 
the summit of merely corporeal being and the element of earth 
at the bottom, while in between there is a gradation, arranged 
according to the subtlety of the bodies, which puts fire under 
the heavenly bodies, air under fire, water under air, and earth 
finally under water. Hence, nature would appear to be im- 
perfectly ordered if nothing came between God, Who at the 


summit of being is supremely one and simple, and the corpo- 


real substances, which are necessarily composite and divisible. 
Rather, we should look for a number of mean terms which would 
lead gradually from the divine simplicity down to the multi- 
plicity of bodies. 


It is in keeping with the outpouring of the divine goodness that it 
should bring into existence in greater profusion those things that are 
the noblest in nature. ... In the order of natural things we find many 
degrees intervening between natures that are distant from each other: 
thus between animals and plants, there are imperfect animals which 


*° Summa Theol., I, 1, 1. As Cajetan expresses it: “ Perfectio universi 
exigit quidem continentiam omnium graduum creabilium, sed non omnes 
creaturas creabiles. ... Universum igitur esse perfecte simile Deo in genere 
factibilium, dupliciter potest intelligi, scilicet graduum, aut creaturarum: 
primo modo est verum, secundo autem non.” In Summa Theol., L. I, n. vi. 
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are like plants in being immovable, and like animals in having sensa- 
tion. Since then the supreme substance which is God is farthest removed 
from corporeal nature, it seems reasonable that there should be many 
intervening degrees of nature, and not only those substances which are 
principles of movement.?4 


As we saw earlier, some of these mean terms ought to be 


intellectual substances, and of these some ought in turn to exist 
without being in any manner united to a body. 

Finally, there is the argument based on the character of intel- 
lect itself. Since the act of understanding cannot come about 
through anything corporeal, the substance which performs that 
act must be one which is superior to the corporeal. The intel- 
lectual character of the human soul requires it to be united with 
a body, not because it is intellectual, but because it is the 
least perfect of intellectual beings and such union is accordingly 
necessary for the perfection of its proper operation. The union 
with a body is not of the essence of intellectual substance but is 
in a sense accidental to it, as considered by itself. Now St. 
Thomas argues that what is accidental to a thing need not 
always be found with it, and that the imperfect in any genus 
presupposes the perfect: 


Prior to what is imperfect in any genus there must be found what is 
perfect in the genus, because the perfect is naturally prior to the 
imperfect, just as act is to potency. It is accordingly necessary to posit 
some incorporeal substances not united to a body, inasmuch as they do 
not require any body for the sake of their intellectual operation.** 


St. Thomas, like most of the great medieval thinkers, owed 
to his heritage from the neo-Platonists a keen sense of that 


21 De pot., IV, 6. St. Thomas’ last remark brings out afresh his earlier 
contention (loc. cit.) that “without any doubt whatever the teaching of 
both Plato and Aristotle differs from the doctrine of faith inasmuch as we 
hold that there are many substances not united to bodies, many more indeed 
than any of these admit.” Cf. M. D’Arcy, Thomas Aquinas (Westminster, 
Md., 1944), p. 193. 

22 De spirit. creat., loc. cit. 
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ordered harmony which must prevail in things. Hence, when 
he worked out his philosophy, he studied to bring out not only 
the fact but especially the necessity of this harmony. Since all 


things will exist insofar as they participate in the divine being, 


each of them will have its own measure of being according to 
the degree in which each one represents the divine perfection, 
and an essential order will be established between all creatures 
according to their relative proximity to the divine perfection. 

If whatever is good tends to diffuse itself, it clearly pertains 
to the perfect goodness of God, Who produces His creatures in 
order to share His goodness, to communicate that goodness to 
creatures insofar as it is possible for them to receive it. 

That the likeness which created beings bear to God might be height- 
ened, it was necessary for some things to be made better than others, 
and for some to act upon others, thus leading them toward perfection. 
The basie diversity among things consists chiefly in diversity of forms. 
Formal diversity is achieved by way of contrariety; for genus is divided 
into various species by contrary differences. But order is necessarily 
found in contrariety, for among contraries one is always better than the 
other. Therefore it was necessary that diversity among things be 
established by God according to a definite order, in such a way that 
some beings might be more excellent than others.** 


We should try to see the whole picture of the Thomist phi- 
losophy as it bears on this point, if we are to appreciate the 
extent to which our Saint maintains that we can naturally 
acquire knowledge of the angels. Various arguments lead us to 
the necessary conclusion that an ultimate explanation of things 
is to be found in that supremely perfect cause which men call 
God, and when we have shown that this first cause exists, we 
may then reason a priori to some knowledge of what must be 
true of such a cause. Proceeding thus, St. Thomas insists that 
the work of this first cause must be so perfectly ordered that no 
possible sort of nature will be wanting to it and that its proces- 


23 Comp. Theol., \xxiii. 


— -- 
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sion will present no undue gaps. Hence, it seems that the argu- 
ments whereby he seeks to establish the existence of the in- 


corporeal intellectual substances are meant to be necessary 


deductions from that certain knowledge of God which natural 
theology, with all its limitations, can give us. If omitting to 
include the angels in the created order would entail contradic- 
tion of the goodness and wisdom of the Creator, the philosopher 
should agree that the existence of the angels is proved. 

Discussing the value and significance of the Thomistic line 
of reasoning, a contemporary scholar has commented: 


Taking into consideration the mediaeval practice of throwing merely 
probable arguments into strictly demonstrative form, can we maintain 
that this entire set of proofs is the sheer product of projective fancy, 
that it is nothing more than an essay in symmetrical hypothesizing and 
plausible analogical reasoning? This characterization surely begs the 
question, since it fails to test the value of the general principles at work. 
No doubt the positing of an immaterial separated order satisfies the 
need for completion, but the Thomistie speculation is prompted by 
something more philosophically cogent than a configurational tendency. 
For it subjects the very notions of gradation and continuity to rational 
examination and validation. By the very nature of the reasoning that 
is appropriate here, the arguments are mainly aprioristie without 
appealing to an emanationist view of necessary intermediaries. Since 
angels cannot be self-existent and infinite creators and since inferences 
based upon the effects of their secondary causality in the material world 
ean yield only physical certitude, an entirely different approach from 
that employed in proving God’s existence is required.** 


Gilson likewise finds that “the angels are creatures whose 


24 J. Collins, The Thomistic Philosophy of the Angels (Washington, 
1947), pp. 38-39. Writing about “Our More Brilliant Fellow Creatures,” 
C. Litzinger, O.P., observes that paleontologists reconstruct the whole 
frame of an extinct animal from a few bones, and he proceeds to draw a 
suggestive analogy: “ We too as philosophers can do a little reconstructing. 
Like the paleontologist, the philosopher can reconstruct from the material 
world the remaining portion of creation, and with equal assurance of being 
correct. Having seen the visible works of God, he can figure the framework 
of the invisible works of the spiritual universe.” From an Abundant Spring, 
W. Farrell Memorial Volume of the Thomist (New York, 1952), pp. 88-9. 
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existence can be proved and, in exceptional cases, observed,” ** 


and adds a significant critique of the Thomist line of thought 


in this regard: 


It may, indeed, seem at first sight that an argument such as this 
amounts to no more than a mere reason of convenience and harmony; 
but it would be a mistake to think of it as subservient to a purely logical 
and abstract desire for symmetry. If it is reasonable to admit the 
existence of intelligences freed from bodies, who are to the souls 
united with a body, as the bodies ennobled by the union with the soul 
are to bodies without souls, the reason is that there is no discontinuity 
in the hierarchy of created perfections, and this very lack of discon- 
tinuity is a profound law governing the emanation of beings outside 
God. St. Thomas refused to break up the creative activity in the manner 
of the Arabic philosophers and of their Western disciples; but though 
he will not admit that each superior degree of creatures imparts being 
to the next inferor degree, he yet maintains firmly the hierarchic 
multiplicity of degrees. A single and simple creative power produced 
and maintains the whole creation, but though it does not spring forth 
afresh like a new force at each stage of the creation, it nonetheless does 
not cease to flow through each of them. Hence the effects of divine 
power are naturally ordered in a continuous series of decreasing per- 
fections, and the order of created things is such that to flow from one 
end to the other, this power must necessarily pass through all the 
intermediate stages.?° 


Even if we are able in some such way to see that those 
incorporeal intellectual substances must exist, we are still rather 
far from being in any position to know of their natures or 
properties as such. The human soul, after all, exists in union 
with a body which it informs; hence, its intellectual power, 
whose lowest state in the hierarchy of intellects requires it to 
look to the least intelligible of forms, will depend extrinsically 


upon the presentations of sense and find its proportionate object 


*6 FE. Gilson, op. cit., p. 167; Le Thomisme, ed. cit., p. 225. 

2° Op. cit., pp. 171-2. Le Thomisme, ed. cit., pp. 229-30. Cf. L. Jugnet, 
Pour connaitre la pensée de Saint Thomas d’Aquin (Bordas, 1949), pp. 
147-8. 
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in the natures of material things. In fact, it comes to know 
through receiving the quiddities abstracted from the phantasms 
and never performs an act of knowledge without some con- 
version to the phantasm. Since there is no phantasm to be had 
of the angel, our intellect will not find it possible to know such 
a being in itself. 


In Aristotle’s opinion, which experience corroborates, our intellect 
in its present state of life has a natural relationship to the natures of 
material things; and therefore it can only understand by turning to the 
phantasms. ... Thus it clearly appears that immaterial substances 
which do not fall under sense and imagination, cannot first and per se 
be known by us, according to the mode of knowledge which experience 
proves us to have.?7 


Inasmuch as the angels are not the separate essences of material 
things, it will be no use to try like a Platonizer to effect such 
a complete abstraction and purification of the material quiddity 
as would allow for a knowledge of the incorporeal substances 
themselves. The simple fact that angelic and corporeal sub- 
stances do not agree in any natural genus renders such an 
undertaking hopeless.” 


But supposing, on the contrary [i.e., to Avempace and the 
Platonizers who made immaterial substances the form and species of 
the material things themselves], that immaterial substances differ alto- 
gether from the quiddity of material things, it follows that, however 
much our intellect abstracts the quiddity of material things from matter, 
it will never arrive at anything akin to immaterial substance. There- 


*7 Summa Theol., I, 88, 1. 

28 “ Substantiae immateriales creatae in genere quidem naturali non con- 
veniunt cum substantiis materialibus, quia non est in eis eadem ratio 
potentiae, et materiae; conveniunt tamen cum eis in genere logico; quia 
etiam substantiae immateriales sunt in praedicamento substantiae, cum 
earum quidditas non sit earum esse.” Summa Theol., I, 88, 2 ad 4. Cf. De 
Natura Generis, vi. Found in Mandonnet’s edition of the Opuscula, V. 
230-31. Mandonnet lists it as spurious, but Grabmann places it with the 
“ Echten Opuscula”; cf. Die Werke des Hl. Thomas von Aquin (Minster, 
1931), pp. 307-311. 
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fore we are not able perfectly to understand immaterial substances 
through material substances.?® 


The only sound course for us is to start from the material 
things and rise by demonstration to some admittedly imperfect 
knowledge, first, of their cause and, secondly, of those effects 
which that cause must have posited above—and free from— 
all that is material. 


From material things we can rise to some kind of knowledge of 
immaterial things, but not to the perfect knowledge thereof; for there 
is no proper and adequate proportion between material and immaterial 
things, and the likenesses drawn from material things for the under- 
standing of immaterial things are very dissimilar therefrom.*® 


If whatever knowledge we arrive at concerning the angels, as 
well as their Creator, is going to be due to such guidance as the 
species abstracted from the phantasm can furnish us, then we 
shall find that we come to have that knowledge according as we 
deny of the higher substances what is characteristic of the cor- 
poreal, or as we otherwise compare them to the things of our 
experience. 


Incorporeal things, of which there are no phantasms, are known to 
us by comparison with sensible bodies of which there are phantasms. 
Thus we understand truth by considering a thing of which we possess the 
truth; and God, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom.i), we know as cause, by 
way of excess and by way of remotion. Other incorporeal substances we 
know in the present state of life only by way of remotion or by some 


comparison to corporeal things. And, therefore, when we understand 


*° Summa Theol. I, 88, 2. To avert some possible misunderstanding among 
various scholastic groups, Cajetan observes: “Inter nos et Scotum non est 
in hoc re differentia nisi forte in verbis. Convenimus enim quod pro statu 
isto non cognoscimus cognitione perfecta, usque ad ultimas differentias 
substantias immateriales; et quod cognosimus de eis multa praedicata 
communia substantialia tam affirmativa quam negativa, etc. Sed nos, 
Peripatetico sermone utentes, dicimus quod tota quam habemus cognitio 
est quia est, et quid non est, etc., et quod non cognoscimus de eis quid sunt: 
quoniam cognitio per communia cognitio quia est Secundo Posteriorum 
appellatur.” 

Tbid., ad 1. 
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something of this kind, we need to turn to phantasms of bodies, al- 
though there are no phantasms of the things themselves.** 


It is usual and indeed best to proceed by the way of remotion 
whenever one has to deal in science with things higher than 
those of experience. If Aristotle finds it necessary to discuss 
even the incorruptible heavenly bodies by denying of them the 
properties of corruptible sublunary bodies, certainly in treating 
of the immaterial substances, which are higher still, we cannot 
expect to apprehend their essences, but should rather be content 
for the present with what remotion and comparison afford us.” 

Aristotle had also brought out the fact that the knowledge of 
self which man attains through reflection may serve as the 
principle for a certain knowledge of the incorporeal substances, 


and St. Thomas comments on the value in this regard of a study 


of the soul: “ For, if the nature of the possible intellect were 
unknown to us, we could not know the order of the separate 
substances, as the Commentator says treating of Metaphysics 
XTI.* After all, for our soul to know itself as a spiritual 
principle is for it to have some knowledge of an incorporeal 
substance, even though it may not be able thus to know the 
separate incorporeal substances in what is proper to them.** It 


*1 Summa Theol., I, 84, 7 ad 3.—“ St. Thomas’ doctrine on the angels is 
based on a comparative analysis of spirit, pure and simple, and spirit joined 
to material conditions. By taking away from the whole what is passive 
and material—a loss which is really a gain—we reach pure spirit. We 
complete the work by removing the limitations, and this, done in detail, 
may rightly be called building a world.” A. Sertillanges, Foundations of 
Thomistic Philosophy, transl. G. Anstruther (St. Louis, 1931), p. 40. 

82“ De superioribus rebus in scientiis maxime tractatur per viam re- 
motionis: sic enim corpora coelestia notificat Aristoteles (lib. I de Coelo), 
per negationem proprietatum inferiorum corporum; unde multo magis 
immateriales substantiae a nobis cognosci non possunt, ut earum quid- 
ditates apprehendamus: sed de eis nobis, in scientiis documenta traduntur 
per viam remotionis, et alieujus habitudinis ad res materiales.” Summa 
Theol., I, 88, 2 ad 2. Cf. De anima, 16 ad fin. 

33 Jn I de anima, ed. Pirotta, 2nd ed. (Turin, 1936), I, n. 7. 

34“ Tllud, quod mens nostra de cognitione incorporalium rerum accipit, 
per seipsam cognoscere possit. Et hoe adeo verum est, ut etiam apud 


‘ 
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is of no avail to object to this last qualification on the ground 
that like is known by like and that a certain likeness of nature 
obtains between our immaterial minds and those immaterial 
substances, for St. Thomas is unwilling to admit that a likeness 
of nature is sufficient by itself to produce knowledge. If he 
accepted such an opinion, he would be obliged to agree with 
Empedocles that the human soul, which can know all things, 
must therefore actually partake of the very nature of every- 
thing; there is no need to point out the difficulties and contradic- 
tions which this would entail.**° Rather, knowledge will come 
about when the subject is informed by the likeness of the object, 
so that our soul, while akin to the angels, is in its present state 
naturally disposed more to a knowledge of material things than 
of the immaterial: 


The likeness of nature is not a sufficient cause of knuwledge; other- 
wise what Empedocles said would be true—that the soul needs to have 
the nature of all in order to know all. But knowledge requires that the 
likeness of the thing known be in the knower, as a kind of form thereof. 
Now our possible intellect, in the present state of life, is such that it 
ean be informed with similitudes abstracted from phantasms: and there- 
fore it knows material things rather than immaterial substances.** 


Moreover, we should remember that our intellect knows itself, 
not by any direct apprehension of its own essence but through 


the species which, withdrawn from the phantasm, truly not 


only gives the intellect its knowledge of the object but also 


Philosophum dicatur quod scientia de anima est principium quoddam ad 
cognoscendum animas separatas. Per hoc enim, quod anima nostra 
cognoscit seipsam, pertingit ad cognitionem aliquam habendam de sub- 
stantiis incorporeis, qualem eam contingit habere, non quod simpliciter, et 
perfecte eas cognoscat cognoscendo seipsam.” Summa Theol., I, 88, 1 ad 1. 

**The difficulties which the Empedoclean insistence on the physical 
assimilation of the knower and the known entails even in the case of sense 
knowledge are brought out by J. Beare in Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition (Oxford, 1906), passim; cf. especially his treatment of Em- 
pedocles in regard to the common and peculiar features of sensation in 
general, pp. 204-5. 

*° Summa Theol., I, 88, 1 ad 2. 
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renders the intellect itself actually intelligible. This species of 
the material thing becomes the form of the intellect and the 
intellect itself is, like other things, to be known through its form. 
Thus, we certainly come to know something of immaterial sub- 
stance, both as to its operations and as to its being, and to 


appreciate the exigencies of intellectuality. Yet, to know the 
soul through such a form would hardly afford us the means to 
know the separate substances in themselves. ‘“ Now the species 
received from phantasms is not the form of the separate sub- 


stance, so that such a substance could be known through it, after 
the manner in which the possible intellect is somehow known 
through the abstracted species which informs it.” *’ Then, too, 
we know our acts through their objects, our potencies through 
our acts, and our soul through its potencies, so that our soul is 
known, in fine, through its proper act of understanding, which 
perfectly brings out its nature and power. Since not even our 
act of understanding can equal the superior virtue of the 
separate substances, we could not very well hope to acquire from 
the interpretation of self-consciousness a perfect knowledge of 
those substances as they are in themselves: 


The human soul understands itself through its own act of under- 
standing, which is proper to it, showing perfectly its own power and 
nature. But the power and nature of immaterial substances cannot be 
perfectly known through such act or through any other material thing, 
because there is no proportion between matter and the power of the 
former.*® 


Even introspection does not quite bring the angels within the 
natural limits of the knowledge that we acquire from the things 
of experience. Even here our way must be one of remotion and 
comparison : 


It is in a sense true that, insofar as we understand the quiddities 
which we abstract from material things, our intellect (by converting 


87 De anima, 16 ad 8. 5° Summa Theol., I, 88, 2 ad 3. 
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itself to those quiddities) is able to understand separate substances; 
thus it grasps that they are immaterial, just as those quiddities are them- 
selves abstracted from matter. Thus through considering our own intel- 
lect, we are led to a knowledge of the separate intelligible substances. 
It is no oceasion for wonder that in this life we cannot understand 
what the separate substances are, but rather what they are not, for we 
eannot even know the quiddities and the natures of the heavenly bodies 
in any other way.** 


That man is unable in the present life to know the separate 
substances in themselves is certainly not to be ascribed to any 
defect of intelligibility on their part, for their very freedom 
from matter renders them especially intelligible—much more 
so, indeed, than material things which we are able to know. 
Using Aristotle’s familiar example, St. Thomas points out that 
the nighthawk is unable to see in the daytime, not because 
things are then less visible than at night, for the contrary is 
the case, but because the bird’s weak vision is not proportioned 
to the brightness of the day. 

There is, of course, no danger that our intellect would be 
corrupted like some sense power in the face of too excellent an 
object. However, our soul, which has the least degree of intel- 
lectuality, exists as the form of a body, so that its intellectual 
powers, as we have so often observed, will naturally be disposed 
to know sensible things, which may be less intelligible because 
of their matter, but which it can reach through the senses. So 
long as the present union with the body endures, the soul will, 
in keeping with this mode of knowledge natural to the form of a 
body, know of things only to the extent to which it can be 
determined by the material quiddities abstracted from the 
phantasms. 


Through the phantasms the soul cannot be in any way elevated to 
attain a knowledge of the quiddities of immaterial substances, for these 


3° De anima, 16. Cf. J. Riedl, “The Nature of the Angels,” ed. R. 
Brennan, Essays in Thomism (New York, 1942), pp. 111-22. 
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are not proportionate to sensible substances whereof phantasms are had. 
Hence it is impossible for the human soul, joined with the kind of body 
which it informs, to apprehend separate substances by knowing of them 
their very nature (quod quid est) .* 


Now, if the soul of man were merely a material form or power 


of some sort and accordingly subject, at least per accidens, to 


generation and corruption, it would be determined by its own 


material substance to know material things alone, and since it 
could never exist apart from matter, it would never be in a 
condition to know the separate substances. However, since our 
possible intellect is neither subject to corruption nor dependent 
on matter according to its very being, its disposition to know 
material things is due to its union with the body and, when it 
departs from that union, it should be able to know the separate 


substances themselves. 


If the possible intellect, although united to the body, be incorruptible 
and independent of matter in its being, it follows that its being con- 
fined to the understanding of material things is incidental to it through 
its union with the body. And so, when the scul shall be separated from 
the body, the possible intellect will be able to understand things that are 
intelligible in themselves, namely, separate substances, by the light of 
the acting intellect, which in the soul is like the intellectual light that is 
in separate substances.*! 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(To be continued) 


*° In II Met., lect. I, n. 285. 
“4 Sum. cont. Gent., III, 45. 


The Philosophical Mythology of 


Miguel De Unamuno’ 
by Felix Alluntis, O.F.M. 


HE TITLE of this essay, “ The Philosophical Mythology 
of Miguel de Unamuno,” does not pretend to be derisive 
or derogatory. On the contrary, it reflects adequately the phi- 
losophical thought or rather the philosophical “ sentiment ” of 


* Miguel de Unamuno y Jugo was born in Bilbao, capital city of the 
Basque province of Biscay, on the 20th of April, 1864. He received his 
secondary education at the Instituto Vizcaino, Bilbao (1875-1879). He 
entered the University of Madrid in 1880 and received there his Ph. D. in 
philosophy and classical languages in 1884. From 1884 to 1891 he lived in 
Bilbao, and devoted himself to private tutoring and to literary work; and 
married. In 1891 he was appointed professor of Greek in the university of 
Salamanca, and in 1901 became rector of the same university; he held this 
post until 1914 when he was relieved of it for political reasons. In 1924 
he was deported to Fuerteventura, Canary Islands, because of his verbal 
attacks against the Spanish monarchy and the military dictatorship of 
General Primo de Rivera. He fled to France in June of the same year, 
where he lived until 1930, first in Paris, then in Hendaye. In 1930, after 
the fall of the dictatorship, he returned to Salamanca. In 1931 he was 
reelected rector of the university of Salamanca. From 1931 to 1933 he 
was deputy in the Constituent Cortes of the new republic, as member of 
the Republican bloc, but not of any specific party. In 1934 Salamanca 
university declared him rector for life. In 1936 on the outbreak of 
nationalist revolution he first declared himself in its favor, then later took 
a public stand against it at the inauguration of the academic year. As a 
consequence he was again removed from rectorship by nationalist authori- 
ties and confined to his house until his death. He died on the 31st of 
December, 1936. 

The most important works of Unamuno are the following: En Torno al 
Casticismo (1895), Paz en la Guerra (1897), De la Ensefianza Superior en 
Espafia (1899), Tres Ensayos (1900), Amor y Pedagogia (1902), Paisajes 
(1902), De Mi Pats (1903), Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho (1905) trans- 
lated into English by H. P. Earle (1927), Poesias (1907), Recuerdos de 
Nitez y Mocedad (1908), Mi Religién y Otros Ensayos (1910), Rosario de 
Sonetos Lhricos (1911), Por Tierras de Portugal y Espana (1911), Soli- 
loquios y Conversaciones (1911), Contra Esto y Aquello (1912), Del 
Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida en los Hombres y en los Pueblos (1913) 
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Unamuno. Philosophy, he says, is antirational; it is the work 
of phantasy and myth. And he presents his own philosophy as 
mythology and dream.’ 

In the exposition we shall use reason, of course, and its 
external expression, conceptual, logical language. Are we em- 
barking upon an impossible task in trying to grasp by reason 
what is antirational? By no means. Unamuno himself writes: 
“Perhaps there is no way of rationalizing the irrational; but 
there is a way of rationalizing the antirational, namely, by 


* Since Unamuno expressed his antira- 


trying to express it.” 
tional philosophy in an understandable language, he resolved it 
into something rational; and we can rightfully expound and 
evaluate it by means of reason. Furthermore, the problems with 
which Unamuno was concerned, the immortality of the soul, 
the existence of God, man’s moral behavior, do not become anti- 


rational because Unamuno says so. They belong to the realm of 


reason properly understood. This task of expounding Una- 


translated into English by J. E. C. Flitch (1921), Bl Espejo de la Muerte 
(1913), Niebla (1914) translated into English by W. Fite (1928), Hnsayos 
(7 vols., 1916-18), Abel Sdnchez (1917), El Cristo de Veldzquez (1920) 
translated recently into English by E. L. Turnbull, Tres Novelas Ejemplares 
y Un Prélogo (1920) translated into English by A. Flores (1930), La Tia 
Tula (1921), Andanzas y Visiones Espanolas (1922), Teresa (1923), Fedra 
(1924), De Fuerteventura a Paris (1925), La Agonta del Cristianismo (this 
was first published in French, trans. Jean Cassou, 1926; Spanish edition, 
1931) translated into English by P. Loving (1928), Cémo se Hace Una 
Novela (1927) which was first published in French, trans. Jean Cassou, 1926, 
Romancero de Destierro (1928), Dos Articulos y Dos Discursos (1930), 
“La Foi Pascalienne,” an article published in Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Moral (1923), Nada menos que Un Hombre (1925), Sombras de Suefio 
(1930), El Otro (1932), San Manuel Bueno, Martir, y Tres Historias mds 
(1933), El Hermano Juan o El Mundo es Teatro (1934), ete. M. Sanmiguel 
has prepared an edition of the complete works of Unamuno; five volumes 
have been published so far: Miguel de Unamuno, Obras Completas (Madrid 
1951- ). 

* Del Sentimento Trdgico de la Vida en los Hombres y en los Pueblos, 
Coleccién Austral (Buenos Aires, 1937) pp. 98-99. This work will be 
hereafter abbreviated as Del Sent. Trag. 

* Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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muno’s philosophy is not going to be an easy one. We will meet 
with apothegms, abrupt interruptions of thought, deadly jumps, 
conscious contradictions. “ Someone,” he writes, “ will see a 
basic contradiction in everything I am saying. . .. Contradic- 
tion? Of course!; the contradiction of my heart, which says 
yes, and my head, which says no! Contradiction naturally. .. . 
After all, we live of and by contradictions; life is a tragedy, 
is a contradiction.” * 

In Unamuno’s philosophy there was, needless to say, some 
evolution; he changed his mind on several points, as he himself 
states. However, this evolution was accidental. “ Since I started 
to write,” he says, “I have been developing the same few 
cardinal thoughts.” ° 

The present essay is limited to the synthetic exposition of 
some of these few cardinal thoughts, with brief critical remarks 


here and there. 


Tue Man or FLESH anv Bioop. 


The object of philosophy, says Unamuno, is man; not an 
abstract concept of man, like rational animal, political animal, 
featherless biped, ete., but the concrete, existing man, “ the 
man of flesh and blood, the man who is born, suffers, and dies— 
above all, dies—; the man who eats and drinks and plays and 
sleeps and thinks and loves; the man who is seen and is heard, 
the brother, the true brother.” ° 

Does this mean that Unamuno excludes from the realm of 
philosophy every other reality? No; for he sees in every man 
the need of attaining a comprehensive vision of the whole 


reality. But he regards every other reality, except the human, 


as secondary, as a sub-object, so to say, with regard to the man 


‘Tbid., pp. 16; 199. 

5 Obras Completas (Madrid, 1951), III, XI. These works will be hereafter 
abbreviated as Obr. Compl. “ Paz en la Guerra” Obr. Compl., II, 15. 

* Del Sent. Trag., p. 7. 
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of flesh and blood, more specifically, with regard to his destiny 
or finality: “ Why do I wish to know whence I come and 
whither I go, whence comes and whither goes everything that 


environs me, and what is the meaning of it all? For I do not 
wish to die utterly, and I wish to know whether I am to die or 
not. If I die not, what is my destiny ? and if I die, then nothing 
has meaning for me. There are three solutions. The first, 1 
know that I shall die completely, and then irremediable despair, 
or, the second solution, I know that I shall not die utterly, and 
then resignation, or, the third solution, I cannot know either of 
these, and then resignation in despair or despair in resignation, 
a resigned despair or a desperate resignation, and hence con- 
flict.” 

The subject of philosophy is likewise the whole concrete man. 
One philosophizes “not only with reason, but also with will, 
with intellect, with flesh and bones, with soul and body. The 


whole man philosophizes.” * 


Undoubtedly, philosophy answers 
our need for attaining an all-embracing vision of the world and 
life and, as a result of this conception, a feeling which gives 
birth to an inward attitude and even to outward action. But 
the fact is that this sentiment, instead of being an effect of that 
conception, is its cause. Our philosophy of the world and life 
stems from our sentiment concerning life. And life, like every- 
thing affective, has subconscious or perhaps unconscious roots. 
Man, it is said, is a rational animal. But possibly what dis- 
tinguishes him from other animals is sentiment rather than 
reason. “I have seen a cat reasoning more often than smiling 
or crying. Perhaps it cries and smiles within, but perhaps too 
the crab solves within, equations of second degree.” * By its 
vital, affective roots philosophy sides with poetry rather than 
with science. 

Ibid., p. 31. 


* Ibid., p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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What should interest us most about a philosopher is the man. 
Our ignorance of the history of philosophy is due to our forget- 
ting that the subject of philosophy is the whole man. We 
study systems of philosophers paying little or no attention to 
their lives; and yet a knowledge of their lives would explain 


10 


more things for us.*® Kant, the philosopher, in his Critique of 
Pure Reason, rejects the rational proofs for the existence of 
God. But Kant, the man, worried about his destiny, about the 
immortality of his soul, “ rebuilds with his heart what his reason 
had destroyed.” And in his Critique of Practical Reason “ from 
the immortality of the soul he deduces the existence of God.” ” 
That the intimate biography of a philosopher reveals his thought 
better than his literary works is certainly true as regards 
Unamuno’s own phantasies. His whole philosophy is the expres- 
sion of his personal experience, of his tragic inner life. 

Rationalism, either Cartesian or scholastic, idealism and 
positivism, are vitiated, according to Unamuno, by the original 
sin of forgetting that the whole man, not his reason alone, 
intervenes in the philosophical endeavor. Hence instead of 
reality itself, something living, they offer us only ideas of 
reality, something dead.** Unamuno, however, admired certain 
philosophers, Hegel and Spinoza for instance, who thought out 
the most abstract philosophical systems. Underneath their ab- 
stract, inert formulae he felt, or thought he felt, the throbbing 
hearts of the tragic man, Spinoza, and the tragic man, Hegel, 
worried and anguished by “the look of the sphinx,” i.e., by 
the problem of immortality.” 

There is an obvious affinity between Unamuno’s conception of 
the object and the subject of philosophy and that of contem- 


porary existentialists. This conception poses at once the problem 


1° Tbhid. 

11 Ibid., p. 9. 

12 Ibid., pp. 2, 7, 232; “Sobre la Filosofia Espafiola,” Obr. Compl., III, 
487. 

18 Del Sent. Trag., p. 30. 
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of whether or not it is possible to arrive at a realistic philosophy 
of being, by starting from human existence, individual and 
unique. Anticipating our conclusions, we can say that Unamuno 
never reached an authentic transcendence or a realistic phi- 
losophy of being. In the following pages we will meet other 
striking points of similarity between Unamuno and the exist- 
entialists, due in part to the common influence upon them of 
Kant, Kierkegaard, Bergson, and others. 

A principle of unity and a principle of continuity determine 
the individual man, and make him distinct from others. A 
principle of unity firstly in space through the body, and then in 
action and in purpose. And a principle of continuity, based 
upon a continuous series of states of consciousness, based upon 
memory.** 

Refining still more these concepts, Unamuno distinguishes in- 
dividuality from personality. Individuality signifies the con- 
tainer, the limits, the finitude. Several times he alludes, 
seemingly with approval, to the theory which makes matter 


the principle of individuation.” 


Personality for him signifies 
the content, the inner richness, the infinitude. One may enjoy 
a strong individuality with hardly any personality or, viceversa, 
one may have a rich personality with a minimum of individu- 


Personality derives from society.’ 


ConsciousnEss, Eco, Prrsona.iry. 


In the individual existing man, that which is truly real and 
substantial is consciousness, the ego, the spirit, the soul, the 


person, terms which generally Unamuno uses as synonymous.” 


Consciousness, at least in its awakening, is a social product; and 


14 Ibid., pp. 12 ff. 

18 Ibid., X p. 186. 

1* Ibid., p. 133; “El Individualismo Espafiol,” Obr. Compl., III, 390-91. 

17 Del Sent. Trag., p. 173; “ Civilizacién y Cultura,” Obr. Compl., III, 
205 ff. 18 Tbid., pp. 12 ff; 71. 
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it is in itself social: “ The ego of each one is in fact a ‘ we’; 
the living, personal ego of each one does not live but in, of, and 
by the other egos; each comes from a multitude of ancestors and 
contains them in extract, and at the same time each one carries 


potentially within himself a multitude of descendants.” ** Some 


times Unamuno imagines consciousness as a principle, an 
eternity, which unveils itself in this temporal life.*® Other 
times, however, he, like some existentialists, conceives the 
person, the immortal soul (which he identifies with conscious- 


21 


ness) as a product of vital activity.** Are not these statements 
contradictory ? 

Unamuno, it should be noted, distinguishes two lives: that 
which passes, the earthly, merely apparent life, and that which 
remains, the real, everlasting life.** The immortal soul is the 
result of the spiritual, eternal life, lived in time. This distine- 
tion does not, of course, solve the difficulty; for how is it 
possible to imagine the immortal soul as an eternity, which 
unveils itself in this temporal life, and at the same time as a 
product of vital activity? A scholastic philosopher would be 
tempted to distinguish two meanings, one substantial, the other 


‘ 


accidental, in the terms “ immortal soul,” “ person.” Substan- 
tial soul conceived as a product of vital activity would not 
mean the substance of the soul, but its accidental perfection and 
fulfillment. But there is no room for such a distinction in 
Unamuno’s thought for the simple reason that his concept of 
substance differs from that of the scholastics. 

For Unamuno, consciousness is the substantial reality. But 


what does he understand by substance? Substance for him is 


19 Tbid., p. 135; “ Adentro!,” Obr. Compl., III, 214; San Manual Bueno, 
Martir, Obr. Compl., II, 1185. 

20“ Adentro!,” loc. cit., p. 211. 

*1 Del Sent. Trag., p. 128; “ Adentro!,” Obr. Compl., III, 210; La Agonta 
del Oristianismo, Obr. Compl., IV, 829. 

*2 La Agonia del Cristianismo, ibid., p. 829; Tres Novelas Ejemplares y 
wn Prélogo, Obr. Compl., IV, 983. 
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not something that acts, but rather activity itself.** If some 
times he states that man is a cosa (thing), he uses this term 
in its etymological meaning of causa (cause).** To be real, to 
exist, is to act. Consciousness or conscious activity is not a 
property of some principle or subject, existing by itself, which 
would be the root of the individual’s unity and permanency; it 
is the only substantial reality. Unamuno attempts to ground the 
unity of the individual person on his body, on the unity of action 
and of purpose, and his permanency or self-identity on memory, 
but with little success. 

Were the body the basis of the unity of the ego, the expression 
“my body ” would be meaningless. And as regards action and 
purpose what gives them the unity which would be a basis for 
the unity of the ego? The self-identity of the person cannot 
be explained by memory either, prescinding from a permanent, 
self-subsisting principle; without such a principle how could the 
present activity of the memory be linked with former acts? 
There would simply be many, successive, acts without mutual 
connection. On this point Unamuno reminds us of Max Scheler. 
Scheler also refuted successfully the theories of transcendental 
criticism and idealism and empirical associationism on the 
nature of person, but in giving his own positive doctrine, 
ultimately identified person with every psychic and moral act, 
and de facto, if not intention, he came close to the psychic 
anarchy of associationism which he refuted so well. 

Returning now to the antinomy between “ consciousness- 


eternity ” and “immortal soul-product of vital activity,” we 


should say that either it is one of Unamuno’s many contradic- 


tions, or simply that by consciousness conceived as eternity, 


which evolves itself in time—how is it possible ’—he means the 
conscious activity in its imperfect, incipient stage; and by 


23 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 115, 121; Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, Coleccién 
Austral (Buenos Aires, 1939) pp. 85; 118. 
% Tres Novelas Ejemplares, ibid., p. 983. 
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immortal soul conceived as a product of vital activity, the 


conscious activity in a richer and fuller stage, resonant with all 


previous vital acts; but, again, such a resonance cannot be 
explained without positing a permanent principle, distinct from 
consciousness itself. 

In any case, in spite of his insistence on eternity, by denying 
the distinction between soul and consciousness, Unamuno can- 
not escape historicism, not only a scientific historicism, per- 
fectly legitimate, but a radical historicism, philosophically un- 
tenable, which includes the conception of soul, God, religion, 
and moral activity. 

The notion of substance as activity led Unamuno to place on 
the same level Cervantes and Don Quixote, Hamlet and Shake- 
speare, Unamuno and Augusto Pérez. Don Quixote has acted 
and continues to act upon humanity; he exercised a great in- 
fluence on Miguel de Unamuno. 

As noted above, for Unamuno consciousness is the only reality 
truly substantial. The substantial character we attribute to 
material things is a projection of our own substantiality upon 
them.** “ What is not consciousness and eternal consciousness, 

is mere appearance.” ** We should add, however, that 
Unamuno detects consciousness in every being, rational or irra- 
tional, living or inorganic. With the Portuguese poet, Antero 
de Quental, he perceives in every being a drive or effort for 
increasing ever more its consciousness, for freeing itself from 
matter.** Matter, as opposed to consciousness, would be the 
merely apparent reality. 

However, with regard to human consciousness itself Unamuno 
distinguishes two possibilities of life, as his distinction between 
consciousness and eternal consciousness already suggested; the 


25 Ibid., p. 981; Vida de Don Quijote, pp. 121; 142. 

2° Tres Novelas Ejemplares, loc. cit., ch. III. 

*7 Del Sent. Trag., p. 121. 

28 Ibid., p. 142; “ Sobre la filosoffa Espafiola,” Obr. Compl., III, 493. 
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merely apparent life and the substantial life. Merely apparent 
life is the life of those who live superficially, in time, uncon- 
cerned about their true being and destiny. Substantial life is 
the life of those who live from within, anguished by the problem 
of immortality, conscious of the tragic sentiment of life.*® This 
distinction parallels to a certain extent that of Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger between authentic and unauthentic life, and that of 
Sartre between good and bad faith. 

Which of these two types of life has Unamuno in mind when 
he identifies life with dream? In some texts he clearly refers to 
the merely apparent, unauthentic life, as opposed to the sub- 
stantial life.** But in other passages he refers to the true, 
substantial life.** In doing so, he apparently wishes to point out 
the peculiar reality of consciousness, which approaches the 
texture of the dream rather than the massive constitution of 
material things. Among the several classical literary quotations 
concerning the dreamlike texture of life, he prefers that of 
Shakespeare, which states not only that we dream our lives, but 
that we ourselves are made of the stuff of which dreams are 
made.*? We are, he likes to say at times, a dream of God.** 

Consciousness, the consciousness of each individual, is the 
end of all knowledge. Truth for the sake of truth, philosophy 
for the sake of philosophy, is inhuman, and, besides, chimeric.** 


Not only knowledge, but the whole universe, including God 


himself, is ordained to each individual consciousness.** This is 


*° Tres Novelas Ejemplares, loc. cit., pp. 986-7; “ Sobre la Consecuencia 
la Sinceridad,” Obr. Compl., III, 747. 

5° Del Sent. Trag., p. 36; “ Sobre la Filosofia Espafiola,” loc. cit., p. 492. 

* Tres Novelas Ejemplares, Ioc. cit., p. 983; cf. “La Vida es Suefio,” 
Obr. Compl., V, 88. 

32 Del Sent. Trag., ch. V. 

*8 San Manuel Bueno, Martir, loc. cit., p. 1187. 

*¢ Del Sent. Trag., p. 28; a few years before he thought somewhat differ- 
ently: cf. “ Verdad y Vida,” Obr. Compl., III, 827. 

85 Del Sent. Trag., p. 16. 
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what Unamuno means by his often repeated expression, “ the 
human finality of the universe.” 
Does consciousness disappear with death or does it survive 


beyond the tomb? For if consciousness ceases at death, nothing 


is more absurd than human existence and nothing has any 
value.** Hence the problem of consciousness is ultimately 
reduced to the problem of immortality. 


Tue Huncer ror IMMORTALITY. 


Life manifests itself by two instincts: the instinct of conser- 
vation and the instinct of perpetuation. The instinct of con- 
servation gives origin to the senses and the material world as 
we know by them. Man sees, hears, touches, tastes, and smells 
to conserve his life. It can be said, therefore, that the instinct 
s of conservation “creates” the reality and the truth of the 
sensible world; from the bottomless and unlimited realm of 
possibility it draws what exists for us. As far as our sense 
knowledge is concerned, the existence of its objects depends 
upon our own personal existence.* 

But man is not an isolated individual; he is a member of 
society. That which originates society is the instinct or perpetu- 
ation. Society in turn gives origin to reason and the rational 
or scientific world by means of language and phantasy or im- 
agination, the social sense par excellence. “ [The] social sense, 
son of love, father of language, reason, and the ideal world 
which stems from reason, is what we call phantasy or im- 
agination.” ** 

In addition to the rational world, the instinct of perpetuation 


“creates” the substantial, vital world, through phantasy and 


8° Ibid., pp. 16-17; Niebla, Obr. Compl., II. 679; “La Vida es Suefio,” 
loc. cit., LII, 204. 

*? Del Sent. Trag., pp. 23 ff; “Sobre la Filosoffa Espafiola,” loc. cit., ITI, 
490; cf. “ Prologo ” in R. Turro, Los Origenes del Conocimiento: El Hambre 
(Madrid, 1921). 88 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 25 ff. 
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sentimental faith. “ Why do we philosophize? Because we do 
not wish to die utterly.” °° Every man wants to live, and to live 
forever. The hunger for immortality is the affective basis and 
the starting point of all philosophy. The solution given to this 
problem of immortality (which solution could be the denial of 
the possibility of solution) tinges the rest of philosophy.*® 

The longing for immortality manifests itself in different 
ways. There is the immorality of name and fame. Unamuno 
deals with it in the Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, and in the 
novel Abel Sanchez. There is the perpetuation by generation. 
Unamuno describes it in his literary works, Dos Madres, El 
Marqués de Iambria, Raquel, La Tia Tula, ete. There is 
finally the personal perpetuation. Unamuno deals with it chiefly 
in his works, Del Sentimiento Tragico de la Vida, La Esfinge, 
La Agonia del Cristianismo, San Manuel Bueno, Martir. The 
first two types of perpetuation are only apparent, deceitful sub- 
stitutes of the real perpetuation. Immortality of name and 
fame is sought by those who do not believe in the substantial 
world of spirit and bow to the dictates of reason, namely, to 
absolute death. They are the so called “ cultural” men whom 


Unamuno despises and often derides; *’ 


instead of looking 
straight in the face of the sphinx, they spend their time counting 
the hairs of its tail. Sexual perpetuation is only partial ; besides, 
sexual love always implies a certain amount of avarice which is 
opposed to the real perpetuation.** The only perpetuation 
worthy of the name is the personal one. And the hunger for 
eternity can be quenched only by it. 


There are two forms of real perpetuation: the perpetuation of 


consciousness or soul alone and the perpetuation of the whole 


*° Ibid., p. 35. 

“° Ibid., p. 31. 

“1 Ibid., pp. 43 ff; “ Eruditos, A la Esfinge!,’” Obr. Compl., V, 806-7; cf. 
“ Epistolario Unamuno-Ilundain ” in Hernan Benitez, Hl Drama Religioso 
de Unamuno (Buenos Aires, 1949) pp. 241 ff. 

“2 Del Seni. Trag., p. 106; Vida de Don Quijote, p. 73. 
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man, including the body. Although Unamuno often speaks of 
the immortality of the soul, he longs ultimately for the everlast- 


ing life of the whole man. He quotes in corroboration Saint 
Paul’s teaching on the central dogma of the resurrection of the 
flesh. He also alludes approvingly to the opinion of Pedro 
Malén de Chaide, who speaks of the complaints of the blessed in 
heaven for being deprived of their bodies until the day of 
universal resurrection, though these complaints are not the 
expression of any suffering, incompatible with the vision of 
God.* 

The hunger for immortality is, according to Unamuno, the 
very essence of the individual man. We cannot imagine our- 


* Furthermore, the visible universe, 


selves as non-existing.‘ 
which is the product of the instinct of conservation, is too 
narrow for our needs and longings. We wish to be, to be forever, 
and, he adds, we wish to be all other things, without losing our 
identity. Even those who commit suicide are impelled by the 
supreme desire for more life, once they have stupidly become 
persuaded of the futility of their desire. 

The vision of the contingency of life and the vanity of the 
world has always inspired poets to write the most intense and 
most tragic works. There are those who resign themselves to 
utter death, and try to console us or perhaps to deceive us with 
the theories of the conservation of matter and energy, the 
“ eternal return,” “ art for the sake of art,” or “ culture for the 
sake of culture,” although those who invoke art or culture are 
hypocrites, for they seek in these the merely apparent perpetu- 
ation of name and fame. 

No, the answer is not to resign ourselves to the vanity of the 
world or to various false substitutes of true perpetuation. We 
do not care about matter or energy, or the “ eternal return,” or 
fame; we are concerned with our own ego, our personality. The 


“* Del Sent. Trag., p. 179. Tbid. 
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answer is to affirm the other world, the substantial, the eternal, 
the only true world. 

This hunger and thirst for immortality, says Unamuno, has 
originated and conserved the different religions. Every religion 
arises from the cult te the dead, that is, from the cult to 
immortality. When men built straw or clay huts for themselves, 
they were erecting monuments to the dead. What distinguishes 
man from other animals is that he keeps the dead; he is a “ dead- 
keeper ” animal. He keeps the dead because he believes in their 
survival.** 

The institution whose main purpose is the safeguarding of the 


belief in the immortality of the consciousness, Unamuno says, 


is the Catholic Church. Protestantism is concerned with justifi- 
cation rather than with immortality. But, he adds, “ Catholic- 
ism wants to rationalize that faith by turning religion into 
theology, by basing the vital creed on a philosophy, a philosophy 
of the thirteenth century at that.” The origin of scholastic 
theology as well as of natural theology lies in the fact that faith, 
insecure in itself, and in tradition and authority, sought the 
protection of its enemy, reason. Thomistic philosophy was 
regimented to prove that dogmas, though suprarational, are not 
antirational. As a consequence, not only dogmas but also the 
medieval and Thomistie interpretation of those dogmas have to 
be accepted. The Catholic Church asks its members to believe 
everything or nothing, which amounts to an attempt to suppress 
the mental needs of believers with an adult reason.*® 

Unamuno concludes that the Catholic solution of the problem 
of immortality satisfies the will and the sentiment of life. But 
because of its rationalization by dogmatic theology, it fails to 
satisfy reason. He does not think that those who lack the simple, 

“5 Tbid., pp. 37 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 48; 56 ff; “Ma4s sobre Eurdépeizacion,” La Hspaia Moderna 


(1907) 17; ef. “La Fe,” Obr, Compl., III, 232; “ Qué es Verdad?.” Obr. 
Compl., III, 698, 703. 
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robust faith of a charcoal-burner can have the faith of charcoal- 


1.47 He confesses himself to be one to whom it 


burners at wil 
was not given to drink of the fountain of faith, at least not as it 
is dispensed by the Roman Catholic Church.** In another place 
he states that the Oriental Church is the one which has better 
preserved the eschatological nature of religion; and he regards 
Catholicism as a compromise between eschatology and morality, 
the former in the service of the latter.** 

Not only religion, but the whole universe is interpreted by 
Unamuno on the basis of the longing for immortality. Even in 
rocks and plants he detects consciousness and the desire to exist 
forever and to be everything else without losing their identity. 

To have stressed with unique intensity and passion our hunger 
and thirst for immortality was a real merit of Unamuno. But 
by making a desire, tendency or activity, the very essence of 
man and of the universe, he left his phantasies open to the 
insurmountable difficulties every “ desubstantialized ” or “ de- 
essentialized ” philosophy encounters. His remarks on religion 
in general and on the Catholic Church in particular, taken as a 
whole, are due to ignorance and to misinterpretation of facts and 
doctrines. 


Brotic’”’ Versus Loaic 


As was said above, in addition to sense knowledge, Unamuno 
distinguishes rational or scientific knowledge and vital or phi- 
losophiec knowledge. Rational knowledge cannot apprehend 
life. Reason tends toward death, since it seeks to reduce 
everything to identities and genera, and attaches to each concept 
one and the same content in every place, time or relationship; 


yet nothing is identical in two successive moments. Everything 
vital, therefore, is antirational, and everything rational is anti- 


vital.®™ 


‘7 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 63-4. 
Ibid., pp. 49 ff. Idid., p- 111. 
Ibid., p. 58. 51 Ibid., pp. 73 ff. 
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Reason includes not only our discursive thought, but also its 
external expression, the logos. The irrational is ineffable.” 
Unamuno adds, however, that life is not strictly irrational, but 
rather suprarational or antirational, and can be expressed in an 
intelligible language.®* 

Reason, which feeds upon dead ideas, cannot apprehend the 
living man of flesh and blood ner satisfy his burning desire to 
know whether or not he will die completely. There is no rational 
way of proving the immortality of our consciousness. Unamuno 
attempts to refute the traditional rational proofs, and also some 
empirical proofs drawn from psychic facts, spiritistic phe- 
nomena, etc., in favor of the substantiality, spirituality, and the 
immortality of the soul.** This criticism is no novelty, and is 
rather superficial. He concludes that reason, within its limits, 
not only cannot prove the immortality of the soul but in fact 
proves its mortality. This conclusion, however, he adds, should 
not dishearten us. Life has exigencies above reason. Beyond 
the boundaries of the rational stands the contrarational. Beyond 
and against logic stands “ biotic,” and sentimental faith.** 

It is not easy to grasp the meaning in Unamuno of faith. It 
stems from the instinct of perpetuation, through phantasy, senti- 
ment, and will; it is proximately rooted in the will: “ Faith,” 
he says, “ is the flower of the will.” °° It is not to believe but to 
“create” that which we do not see (a play on words, “ creer.” 
to believe and “ crear,” to create).°’ It does not consist in 


believing, he says again, but in willing to believe. Credo, 


Domine ; adiuva incredulitatem meam. 


53 Ibid., p. 100. 53 Thid. Tbid., pp. 65 ff. 

55 Vida de Don Quijote, p. 235; “Sobre la Filosofia Espafiola,” loc. cit., 
p. 496. 

5° Del Sent. Trag., pp. 91 ff; 145 ff. 

57 Ibid., pp. 145 ff; “La Fe,” loc. cit., pp. 227 ff; “Sobre la Filosofia 
Espafiola,” loc. cit., p. 489. 

58 Del Sent. Trag., p. 145; “ Mi Religion,” Obr. Compl., III, 821; Rosario 
de Sonetos Liricos (Madrid, 1911). 
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On the one hand, the Unamunian faith does not seem to be 
just another faculty, or the act of a faculty, distinct from others, 
or from the whole activity of the man of flesh and blood. The 
subject of philosophy, he tells us, is the whole man, with his 
reason and will, with his feelings, with his soul and body. And 
he often opposes “ biotic,” i.e., total vital activity, to logic. 
He uses also the term cardiaca (cardiac), as opposed to logic, 
in a sense similar to Pascal’s coeur. Faith, therefore, seems to 
include some intellectual activity; undoubtedly, it always in- 
volves an intelligible element, i. e., the formulation of the objects 
of its creations. It is opposed to logical reason, although it 
cannot prescind from it, as we shall see later. 

On the other hand, in describing the fight between reason and 
faith, i.e., the tragic sentiment of life, Unamuno speaks in 
such wise that there is hardly any room left for reason, or even 
for an intuitive activity of the intellect. Furthermore, the main 
problems of Unamuno’s philosophy, the immortality of the soul 
and God, are beyond the natural intuitive capacity of the intel- 
lect, and beyond the prelogic, connatural, magic or “ nocturnal ” 
exercise of the mind. For these reasons we believe that, although 
at first we may get the impression that Unamuno is attempting 
something like “ to include the irrational in an enlarged reason,” 
as Merleau-Ponty, whose words these are, actually he strips 


faith of every positive intellectual intervention (excepting, of 


course, the intervention involved in the formulation of the 
creations of faith). Thus Unamuno ends up in an extreme and 
violent irrationalism, and endows irrational powers, sentiment, 
will, faith, with cognitive capacity. 

The language of faith is made up of metaphors, myths, 
°° Philosophy is literature, poetry, rather than a 
science. At the end of his work, El Sentimiento Tragico de la 


phantasies. 


Vida, Unamuno states that he presents as mythology what he 


5° Vida de Don Quijote, p. 273. 
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believes to be the true, substantial reality, for fear of the inqui- 
sition of science, and of the inquisition of his own reason, as 
Galileo presented his work on the movement of earth to the 


60 The main 


Great Duke of Toscana “as poetry or dream. 


reason of Unamuno’s recourse to mythology, however, was his 
conviction that living reality can be grasped only by irrational 
faculties ; and the means of expression for these faculties are not 
syllogisms, but novels, dramas, poetry. 

Faith involves doubt. Reason, by attempting to analyze the 
creations of faith, destroys them. Hence arises the eternal fight 
between faith and reason, for faith needs reason—otherwise its 
creations would be unthinkable, absurd—, and reason needs 
faith—otherwise the rational world would lack foundation.” 


“ create,” 


This sentimental faith by which we believe in, or 
our own substantiality and the substantiality of things around 
us, does not differ in Unamuno from the religious faith, by 
which we believe in, or create, God. As a whole it can be called 
religious faith, for its main object is the immortality of our 
consciousness, which for Unamuno is the beginning, the end and 
the foundation of every religion.** Needless to say, Unamuno’s 
doubtful, natural, voluntaristic faith is not the Catholic faith, 
although there were and are those who, misled by his words, 
mistook it for the true Catholic faith. The doubtful nature of 
faith, Unamuno adds, far from undermining morality or re- 
ligion, constitutes their most solid foundation. 


Tue Tragic SENTIMENT oF LIFE. 


Although Unamuno relegates the knowledge of substantial 
reality to sentiment, will and faith, he is not a fideist who, 


*° Del Sent. Trag., p. 228. 

* Ibid., p. 89; Poestas (Bilbao, 1907) 111, 113-15; sobre la Euro- 
peizacién,” loc. cit., p. 22; Vida de Don Quijote, p. 160. 

*2 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 98 ff; “ Plenitud de Plenitudes y Todo Plenitud,” 
Obr. Compl, 509. 
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rejecting reason, rests peacefully on faith. Reason injects doubt, 
uncertainty, into the creations of faith. 


Reason, within its limits, in the abstract, logical realm, ends 


in skepticism and, finally, in its own dissolution; for it denies 
the immediate and absolute value of the concepts of truth and 
necessity. Both concepts are relative to the system. As far as 
the relationship between the system and the extramental reality 
is concerned, reason can neither affirm nor deny; it must remain 
skeptical. Furthermore, although reason in its ideal domain, 
may reject personal immortality as unthinkable and absurd, 
such a negation is meaningless. Immortality belongs to the 
vital, antirational domain; it is outside the rational sphere. 
Reason’s last word, therefore, is not the denial of immortality, 
but skepticism. On the other hand, our vital desire for im- 
mortality cannot furnish us any proofs, nor, therefore, relief, 
but rather despair.® 

Thus we have rational skepticism and sentimental despair 
facing each other. Yet at the bottom of the abyss where they 
meet, sentimental despair and rational skepticism embrace each 
other like brothers in war; and from this tragic embrace springs 
a fountain of life, of a tragic life. Reason rationalizes the 
problem, although it is a vital, antirational problem, and denies 
immortality. But vital desire reacts and affirms it, credo quia 
absurdum. Hence out of this clash is born the holy, sweet, 
redeeming uncertainty, our supreme consolation and source of 
activity. An absolute certitude of death, being the end of our 
persenal consciousness, or an absolute certitude of our survival 
after death would make life equally unbearable.** 

In explaining how, according to his feeling and even accord- 
ing to his thinking, despair can be source of vigorous life, 


a source of ethics, aesthetics, religion, and even logic, Unamuno 


** Del Sent. Trag., pp. 84 ff. 
Tbid., p. 94. 
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warns us once more that what he has to say from now on will 
be phantasy and mythology rather than coherent thinking.” 

In his book, La Agonia del Cristianismo,“°—the term agonia 
(agony) is used in its etymological meaning of “ fight ”— 
Unemuno deals with the tragic sentiment of life, or the fight 
between faith and reason, in Christianity. He does not refer to 
collective, social Christianity constituted in a Church, but to 
personal Christianity as lived by each individual man. Unam- 
uno himself, if we are to believe his words, during his life lived 
entirely in doubtful faith; his reason overthrew everything that 
his longing for everlasting life had built. He calls this “ agonic ” 
way of living Christianity authentic. 

Because the book deals with individual Christianity, a great 
part of it is devoted to the description of the inner religious 
tragedies of St. Paul, Pascal, and the ex-Carmelite, Hyacinth 
Loyson. The fact that Unamuno was living at the time in 
France explains in part how he could join in an impossible 
company such diverse personalities. His interpretation of their 
personal religious tragedies is subjective and arbitrary. Besides, 
in Unamuno’s view, Hyacinth Loyson’s tragedy or agony did 
not derive precisely from his longing for personal immortality 
but from the urges of sexual perpetuation. 

From the preceding it appears clear that Unamuno’s doubt 
cannot be identified with nor does it even approach Cartesian 
doubt. It is not a preliminary and methodical doubt but the 
last word and at the same time the foundation of all his phi- 
losophy. It could be questioned whether Unamuno’s attitude 
was authentic. Perhaps his thought, his sentiment and his vital 


activity, were ultimately grounded, consciously or unconsciously, 


on the certitude of immortality, which fed his infantine and 
adolescent years.” Even granting that for him personally doubt- 


Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

*® Obr. Compl., III, 819 ff. 

¢t Tres Novelas Wjemplures, loc. cit., p. 988; San Manuel Bueno, loc. cit., 
p. 1230. 
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ful faith was truly a source of vital energy, of religious and 
moral activity, such a faith cannot serve as aigeneral norm for 
every man, not even for contemporary man, victimized by inner 
tragedy and agony. Was Unamuno really convinced that the 
certitude of final annihilation as well as the certitude of im- 
mortality would make life equaily impossible ? 


“ Dotor,” Love, AN@uUISH. 


“ Dolor,” love, and anguish are the forms by which we dis- 
cover consciousness and the substantial world. To be self-con- 
scious, to have personality, is to know and feel oneself distinct 
from other beings. Only suffering and the feeling of one’s own 
limits awakens the awareness of this distinction. Dolor begets 
love, spiritual love. To love in spirit is to pity; the more one 
pities his neighbors the more he loves them. Men, inflamed with 
ardent charity towards their neighbors, first reached the bottom 
of their own misery and nothingness; and turning then their 
eyes, thus opened, toward their neighbors, they saw their misery 
and nothingness and pitied and loved them. And from men, 
their likes, they expanded their sympathy to all things. 

The personalization of all things, that is, feeling all things 
within oneself, is what above all begets universal compassion 
and love. Our dolorous efforts, our fight to achieve, conserve, 
and increase consciousness, makes us discover in the movements, 


revolutions, and struggles of things a similar suffering and fight 


for reaching, conserving, and increasing consciousness. When 
love is so great and burning as to embrace every being, it 
discovers that the Whole, the Universe, is also a person, a 
Consciousness, and that, as such, it suffers, pities, and loves. 
This Consciousness is God, who, imprisoned in matter, fights to 
free himself from it. In spite of his constant repudiation of 
pantheism, Unamuno’s expressions here are definitely panthe- 
istic.** 


** Del Sent. Trag., pp. 107-110; Poesias, p. 158. 
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In addition to dolor and love, Unamuno posits anguish as 
another form by which we penetrate the substantial reality. 
Sometimes he establishes between dolor and anguish a difference 
of degree. Other times he seems to distinguish them specifically, 
as when he writes: “ Anguish is something much deeper, more 
inner and more spiritual than dolor. One may be anguished 
even in the midst of what we call happiness.” °° 

It is difficult to find out what kind of distinction Unamuno 
establishes between dolor and anguish. There are texts in which 
under dolor he includes the feeling of nothingness as well as 
the longing for immortality and totality."° Other times by dolor 
he seems to mean the sentiment of one’s own nothingness and 
the hunger for eternity, and by anguish the hunger for totality 
or for becoming all other things, for becoming God without 
losing one’s own identity. Finally, when distinguishing ex- 


plicitly anguish from dolor in the text quoted above he appar- 


ently understands dolor in the sense of suffering. 

Hence a double interpretation is possible: 1) Dolor as a 
feeling of one’s own misery and the hunger for eternity and 
totality would be identical with anguish; there would be a 
distinction between dolor or anguish and physical suffering. 
2) Anguish would be distinct not only from physical suffering 
but also from dolor insofar as dolor means the feeling of one’s 
own nothingness and hunger for eternity but not the desire for 
totality, for becoming the other things. We are inclined to this 
interpretation. Anguish, accordingly, would consist in the im- 
possible desire to be everything else and forever. Every created 
being, says Unamuno, has this desire to expand its own limits 
ad infinitum, although without breaking them. “ Every being 
aspires ultimately to become the Universe, to become God.” 
The love of God consists in this aspiration to become God. And 


** Del Sent. Trag., pp. 158 ff; Vida de Don Quijote, pp. 86, 234-35. 
7 Del Sent. Trag., ch. VII. 
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“as each one of us suffers for being God, God also suffers for 
being each one of us.” 

To say that God suffers, Unamuno notes, may sound blasphe- 
mous, for suffering implies limitation. Nevertheless, he adds, 
“God, the Consciousness of the Universe, is limited by matter, 
by the unconscious, in which he is imprisoned and from which 
he strives to free himself and us. And we, for our part, must 
help him free himself from matter. God suffers in each one of 
us, in every consciousness imprisoned by matter, and we all 
suffer in him. Religious anguish is the divine suffering, to feel 
that God suffers in me and I suffer in him.” ™ 

The cognitive role Unamuno attributes to dolor and anguish 
is similar to that attributed to anguish by M. Heidegger, to 
despair by G. Marcel, to check or defeat by K. Jaspers. Doubt- 
less, dolor and anguish, though not precisely in the sense 
Unamuno understands them, are forms which acutely reveal 
our intimate reality, our personality, our contingency and no- 
thingness. But by limiting to them, so to speak, the means 


by which we know ourselves, outer reality and God, Unamuno 


sins through extremism and exclusivism. His phantasies about 
God’s suffering and limitation, about God’s efforts for freeing 
himself from matter, are arbitrary and blasphemous, without 
any rational or even sentimental basis. The same should ‘be 
said with regard to his statement that every being wants 
to be all other things, to be God. Did Unamuno really feel 
such a desire? Even if he himself did feel it, he had no right 
to extend it to every being, or to every man. His identification 
of the individual with the universal, of what took place in 
Unamuno with what happens or should happen in every man, 


is a fallacy. 


"1 Ibid ; Vida de Don Quijote, p. 13. 
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Trutu, Sincerity, OsJsectiviry. 


Unamuno speaks of logical truth in relation to concept and 
perception. It means, he says, coherence; and it is always 
relative. A concept or a perception which fits in the general 
system of our concepts or perceptions is called true. As far 
as the system itself is concerned, since nothing outside the 
system is known to us, we cannot say whether it is true or 
false."* In his mature period at least, Unamuno rejects the 
pragmatist notion of logical truth.” 

Unamuno places above logical truth vital, irrational truth, 
which reveals itself through phantasy, dream, myth.“* When 
he wrote Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, he understood this 
vital, irrational truth in a pragmatist sense.’* Later, although 
relapsing still into pragmatist expressions, he attempts to define 
it in a non-pragmatist way: vital truth is not what makes me 
live, and because it makes me live, but what derives from my 
longing for life, for eternal life.” 

Unamuno attaches exceptional importance to moral truth in 
its double aspect of veracity, which consists in saying what we 
think, and of sincerity, which consists in saying what we feel. 
Logical truth depends, according to him, on the moral, subjective 
truth; and error derives from the lie in the following fashion. 
Man lies for his egotistic purposes. By his tendency to 


humanize al] things he attributes to nature intentions similar 


to his own. Since he says something contrary to what he thinks 
or feels, he assumes that nature behaves in the same fashion; 
in other words, he assumes absurdly that nature hides from us 


72 Del Sent. Trag., p. 84. 

™* Ibid., pp. 75-6; “ Sobre la Filosofia Espafiola,” loc. cit., p. 48. 

74 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 98 ff; Vida de Don Quijote, p. 140; “La Ideo- 
eracia,” Obr. Compl., III, 217 ff; “ Que es Verdad?,” loc. cit., p. 704. 

78 Vida de Don Quijote, pp. 206, 235, 237. 

7° Del Sent. Trag., p. 101. 
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its true reality. . . . Moral, subjective truth, he adds, has 
paramount importance in our religious and moral life." 

Has our knowledge an objective value? Do the objects of our 
knowledge exist? “To exist, in the etymological sense of the 
term,’ Unamuno writes, attaching to the prefix ex a Kierke- 
gaardian interpretation, “ means to be outside our mind: ez- 
sistere. Doubtless, there is something outside our mind, outside 
our consciousness. The matter of our knowledge comes from the 


world outside. But it is impossible to know how this matter is; 


for to know is to inform matter; the formless as such cannot 
be known.” “* It is, likewise, impossible to know whether 
rational and systematic knowledge actually reflects an external 
systematic reality. To solve the problem it would be necessary 
to place ourselves outside the system itself, which is impossible. 
The same is true with regard to vital knowledge. That which is 
outside our logic or our “biotic” cannot be known. For 
Unamuno, a prisoner of Kant’s ideas, the problem concerning 
the extramental objectivity of our knowledge is meaningless. 
The initial realism of the concrete man is thus reduced to the 
realism of consciousness and of raw matter. As far as the 
value of the different types of knowledge is concerned, he 
professes agnosticism ; and had he drawn the conclusions which 
follow logically from his statements, he should have ended in 
idealism or in a sentimental or anthropological subjectivism. 


Gop, THE I[MMORTALIZER. 


The problem next in importance to the problem of immortality 
is that of the existence of God. Personal immortality, Unamuno 
says under Kant’s influence, is unthinkable without the exist- 
ence of an eternal being, who saves us from annihilation."* Thus 


™ Qué es Verdad?,” loc. cit., pp. 691 ff; Del Sent. Trag., p. 153. 
7 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 141 ff, 103, 152. 
** Ibid., p. 10; ef. “ Epistolario Unamuno-Ilundain,’ loc. cit. 
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the problem of God is secondary to or subordinated to the 
problem of the immortality of our consciousness. 

The concept of God derives from the concept of divinity, 
not viceversa; and the concept of divinity from the sentiment 
of divinity. This sentiment is nothing more than the obscure 
and incipient sentiment of our personality projected outwards.” 

Reason took hold of the sentiment of God born in man’s 
consciousness from the sentiment of divinity and attempted to 
define it. Thus God, felt as a person, as a consciousness outside 
us, although surrounding and sustaining us, became an idea 


of God. 


The logical, rational God, the Supreme Being of theological 
philosophy, is only an idea of God. The classical rational proofs 
of the existence of God refer to this God-idea, to logical God, 
to God via remotionts. Hence they prove at most the existence 
of the idea of God. Unamuno stops to criticize some of these 
proofs, but his criticism, inspired by Kant, offers little novelty.” 


The true reason for his enmity against the classical proofs is 
his a priori assumption that rational knowledge has no value in 
dealing with vital problems. He attaches some value to the proof 
from universal consent; he considers it “ biotic”’ rather than 
rational. The only valid way to reach God is the vital way, 
through love and suffering. We feel him directly, immediately ; 
although this feeling is of absence, not of presence; God reveals 


2 


himself to us in our need for him.*’ All through Unamuno’s 


phantasies on God there are traces of protestant theology and 
modernism. 

How do we feel or imagine God? We feel him—pantheists’ 
expressions recur again and again—as the Universe itself per- 


*° Thid., Poesias, p. 109. 

81 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 123 ff; “Intellectualidad y Espiritualidad,” Obr. 
Compl., III, 465; “ Qué es Verdad?,” loc. cit., p. 697; “ Mi Religién,” loo. 
cit., p. 821. 

82 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 131, 132; “Intelectualidad y Espiritualidad.” 
loc. cit., p. 465; “ Mi Religién,” loc. cit., p. 821. 
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sonalized, as the Great Consciousness of the Universe. Although 


Unamuno, logically or illogicaily, is not a pantheist—for him 


individual consciousness is and remains always distinct—, his 
conception is very near the Krausian panentheism. 

Because God is consciousness, i. e., person, he is a society; an 
isolated person is a contradiction. The impossibility of feeling 
God except as a society derives from the fact that divinity is 
a projection of our ego. And the ego of each man is really 
a 83 

At this point a difficulty of interpretation faces us. Unamuno 
states that God is an outward projection of the ego and, at the 
same time, that our egos are God’s projections. He also says 
that we make or create God, and God makes or creates us.** 
Can these seemingly contradictory statements be harmonized ? 
A satisfactory, if superficial, interpretation is possible, I think. 
According to Unamuno the ultimate source of our effort to reach 
and increase consciousness, of our longing for immortality, of 
all our activity, as well as the ultimate source of the efforts of 
all things for reaching and increasing their consciousness is God, 


who strives to free himself from matter.®® 


Consequently, 
Unamuno can say without contradiction that God is a projection 
of the ego, and that God projects us; God is for him the source 
of our ego, our activity and, therefore, of the projection of our 
ego outwards. 

What is the nature of this Consciousness of the Universe ? 
Such a question is meaningless, says Unamuno. Each man 
should consult his heart and let his phantasy depict the Con- 
sciousness of Universe. The picture thus obtained is for each 
one his God.** The freedom of our phantasy in imagining God, 
however, has certain limits. According to Unamuno, God, the 

88 Del Sent. Trag., p. 135; Vida de Don Quijote, pp. 48, 297; San Manuel 
Bueno, loc. cit., p. 1187. 

%* Del Sent. Trag., pp. 117, 121. 


Thid. 
** Ibid., p. 139. 
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Consciousness of the Universe, cannot be conceived or imagined 
as an infinite being, but as a suffering, limited, finite being.*’ 
This conception of a finite God, which is very old in philosophy, 


puts Unamuno in the company of many modern and contem- 
porary philosophers. 

Does God exist? “ If we long for God,” Unamuno says, “‘ He 
exists for us, or rather ‘ super-exists’ (sobreexiste), making us 
exist ” (he says “ existing us,” existiéndonos, making transitive 
the verb “to exist ’’).** If we take these expressions in their 
obvious meaning, the existence of God depends on us. To 
believe in God is, for Unamuno, to wish him to exist, and so 
to “create ” him. But in other texts he says, as we noted above, 
that our longing for him originates from God himself. The term 
“ super-exists ”’ evokes the scholastic via eminentiae, and the 
transitive character of the verb “to exist,” ‘existing us,” 
suggests the doctrine of conservation. But does God exist? 
“This question,” Unamuno says, “is unanswerable. Reason 
should be satisfied with not being able to prove the impossibility 
of his existence. To believe in God is to desire his existence, and 
to behave as if he exists.” °° 

The original source of Unamuno’s aberrations on God is his 
extreme irrationalism, his having made God an object of feeling, 
sentiment, will. Irrational faculties are not cognitive; they 
presuppose an intellectual knowledge. And as far as God is 
concerned, the intellectual knowledge required must be rational, 
abstractive. It is true that the mystics, the real Christian 
mystics, do enjoy some intuitive knowledge of God. But not 
everybody is a mystic; and even the mystics, if they want to 
communicate their experiences to us, must use abstract concepts 
and terms. Once Unamuno “ created ” God by sentimental faith 
and allowed the imagination, “ the mad one of the house,” as 

Ibid., p. 160. 


[bid., p. 132. 
** Ibid., p. 143; “Qué es Verdad?,” loc. cit., p. 697. 
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St. Teresa called it, to elaborate upon such a creation, nothing 
but insanities were to be expected. Such are Unamuno’s state- 
ments that God is the Consciousness of the Universe, that he 
suffers and strives to free himself and us from the unconscious, 
and that he is a limited being, ete. His final agnosticism 
concerning the existence of God was a logical conclusion of his 
attempt to know God by blind faculties; although had he been 
thoroughly logical, he should have ended by identifying God 
with his mind or his heart; as Kant, who also made God an 
object of the practical reason, of the will, ended by identifying 
him with his thought. “ God,” he wrote in his Opus Postumum, 


“is not something that exists outside; he is my own thought.” 


Reticion, APocaTASTASIS. 


Religion necessarily implies a relationship between God and 
creature, God being the principal term. Unamuno reversed this 
order; for him the main term is man, who postulates God.” 
Religion depends upon the sentiment of religious man and is 
compatible with the most diverse doctrinal tenets, even with 
superstition. It originates from the vital need of giving human 
finality to the universe and to God.” Ultimately, it consists in 
union with God, felt by each one in his own way. Among the 
different definitions of religion, he prefers that of Scheieier- 
macher; nor do those by Hermann and Cournot displease him.” 

This union with God is achieved by the feeling of God and 
the three theological virtues: faith, hope, and charity, under- 
stood not in the Christian sense, but in a subjective, Unamunian 


sense. Theological faith is the same sentimental faith explained 


above. Charity is only the expansion of spiritual love towards 
every being up to God himself; it is an “ overflowing of pity.” 
*° Del Sent. Tray., p. 121; ef. “ Epistolario Unamuno-Ilundain,” loc. cit. 


*1 Del Sent. Trag., p. 168; “ Plenitud de Plenitudes,” loc. cit., p. 509. 
*2 Del Sent. Trag., p. 168; “ Mi Religién, loc. cit., p. 819. 
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The dolorous nature of charity will last forever. God and his 
creature will pity each other and will suffer for eternity: God 
for being unable to absorb all creatures in himself, and the 
creatures for not being able to become God.* Hope is simply 
our confidence of reaching personal immortality. It will last 
forever also, for it is life itself. Without hope eternal life 
would not be a real life, which is activity and longing. Further- 
more, hope must be eternal because it is the root of suffering, of 
love and beatitude. If the longing to live forever and to be 
everything else, including God, were ever actualized, hope, and 
with it love, suffering, and consciousness itself, would vanish.” 

Religion is, and must be, eschatological. The hunger for 
personal immortality is as essential to religion as the hunger 
for God’s existence. We long for God as the immortalizer of our 
consciousness.*° When Unamuno speaks of salvation he does not 
mean, at least primarily, heavenly beatitude, as opposed to 
eternal damnation; he means only survival after death. How- 
ever, he imagines man’s union with God after death as a sort of 


beatific vision. He cavils, in interrogative form, about the 


different ways in which eternal life and beatific vision can be 
imagined, only to conclude that all of them are unthinkable, 
absurd, as far as reason is concerned.” 

He pays special attention to the possible ways of imagining 
“ apocatastasis,” the restoration of all things in God, and 
“ anakefalaiosis,” recapitulation of everything in the Christ- 
man, of which Saint Paul writes. His interpretation and 
application of Saint Paul’s texts is, as usual, arbitrary. He 


‘ 


relates “ apocatastasis ” with all things finally becoming con- 


scious. He quotes approvingly Origen’s opinion that all men 
will be saved in the end, with the possible exception, he adds, of 
*§ Del Sent. Trag., pp. 157 ff. 
** Ibid., Vida de Don Quijote, p. 210; when he wrote his essay “ La Fe” 
(Obr. Compl., III, 227 ff), he identified both hope and charity with faith. 


*5 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 170-71. 
°° Ibid., pp. 172 ff. 
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those who did not long for eternal life. Unamuno always 
thought an eternal punishment absurd.” 

Although these phantasies on eternal life and on beatific 
vision are presented in an interrogative form, there are a few 
points about which Unamuno does not doubt. He denies cate- 
gorically the beatific vision to be a mere contemplation, for it 
would amount to some sort of nirvana, to a loss of personal 
consciousness. Beatifiec vision must include pleasure, not a 
merely spiritual pleasure, which is unthinkable, but a pleasure 
in which the body shares. He insists, as noted in dealing with 
theological virtues, that the soul does not long for absorption, 
rest or peace, but for an eternal approaching without ever reach- 
ing the goal. Beatific vision consists in an everlasting longing, 
an eternal hope eternally renewed and never actualized; it in- 
cludes an eternal lack of something, and an eternal suffering, 
sweet, delectable suffering, by which the blessed will incessantly 
grow in consciousness and longing. If the blessed did not suffer, 
ii they did not live tragically, they would not be able to live at 
all, nor to love God; without suffering; consciousness would 
vanish.** 

He concludes that although these mythological phantasies— 
he presents them as such but adds that they express the vital, 
irrational truth—may appear absurd to reason, we must believe 
in the other life, a life in which each one will feel his conscious- 
ness united with all others in God, the supreme consciousness, 
without losing its self-identity. We must believe in the other 
life in order to bear and give meaning and finality to this life. 
We must believe in the other life perhaps to deserve it. And we 
must so behave that if nothingness is reserved to us, it must be 


an injustice, as Sénancour wrote in his Obermann.” 


After this laborious exposition of Unamuno’s phantasies on 


** Ibid., pp. 185, 187. 
Ibid., pp. 180, 195. 
** Ibid., pp. 196-97; Rosario de Sonetos Liricos, ch. XIII. 
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religion, we may well ask: Was he a religious man? Doubtless, 
he was religious in a broad sense of the term. He was concerned 
with the problems of man, God, and their relationship. His 
favorite authors, to judge from the numerous quotations in his 
works, were those who in one way or another treated of our 


final destiny. He quotes constantly the Sacred Scriptures, par- 


ticularly the New Testament, and more specially, St. Paul, 
although his interpretations are subjective and ofter inspired by 
protestant exegesis. He quotes the Fathers of the Church and 
Catholic theologians, preferably the mystics; his mention of 
the theologians is, however, scornful, and his interpretation of 
the mystics, whom he exalts, Unamunian. He quotes above all 


protestant and modernistic authors, in spite of his final aversion 


0 


for protestantism.**’ Among the philosophers he prefers those 


who, in his judgment, were moved by the tragic sentiment of 
life. As to literary writers and poets he likes those who are 
concerned with the meaning and destiny of human existence. 
Granting that he was a religious man in a vague sort of way, 
was he a Catholic, or at least a Christian? From what has been 
said it is clear that Unamuno was not a Catholic. Although he 
writes that all Spaniards, including the atheists, are, willingly 
or not, Catholics, he lost in his teens the Catholic faith in which 


he was raised and thoroughly instructed by his parents. He 
1 


makes explicit confessions of anticatholicism.*** He hated par- 

700 Unamuno was a practicing Catholic until he was eighteen or twenty 
years of age. He started then to devour rationalistic, protestant ana 
modernistic books. Such reading, since he lacked a solid preparation in 
Catholic philosophy and theology, aroused a terrific fight between his mind 
and heart, and he abandoned his religious practices, first intermittently, 
then completely. His protestant hallucination and his efforts to protestanize 
Spain lasted until his late forties, when he began suddenly to attack 
protestantism with new uninhibited furor. Even in the writings of this 
period, and in his later works, he quotes profusedly protestant authors, 
and their influence on his thought or sentiment is conspicuous. 

101 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 49 ff; La Agonis del Cristianismo, loc. cit., passim ; 
“Mi Religién,” loc. cit., p. 821; “El Porvenir de Espafia,” Obr. Compl., 
IV, 42. 
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ticularly what he called Catholic dogmatism and formulism. 
When he alluded, as he so often did, to fundamental Catholic 
teachings, he interpreted them in a non-Catholic manner.’” 

Was Unamuno a Christian? The answer must be negative, 
even though he admired, loved, and exalted the person of 
Christ.*°** He lacked a true conception of God, and super- 
natural faith which is proper to a true Christian. His faith was 
natural, sentimental, doubtful, and agonic. Furthermore, he 
does not accept sanctifying grace; he calls it a “tragic sub- 
’ Unamuno was well informed about and infected by 
modernism. It shows up particularly in his work, La Agonia 
del Cristianismo.*** 


terfuge.’ 


Act so as To Deserve ETERNITY. 


Unamuno rejects rational ethics. His moral sphere is vital, 
antirational.*°* The only valid foundation for moral activity 


is doubtful faith. Man has to behave morally not because he 
thinks a principle of action to be valid, or the spiritual world to 
be true but in order to make the one valid, the other true. 
Virtue is not founded on dogma, rather dogma is based on 


106 


virtue; faith does not make martyrs, martyrs create faith. 

The practical norm of morality might be formulated thus: 
act so that in your own judgment and in the judgment of 
others you may merit eternity, act so that you may become 
irreplaceable, act so as not to merit death. It could also be 
formulated with the words of Sénancour in his Obermann 
(Letter XC): “ Man is perishable. That may be; but let us 


103 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 49 ff; “ Qué es Verdad?,” loc. cit., pp. 698, 703-4; 
“Mi Religion,” loc cit., p. 822. 

1038 Mi Religién,” loc. cit., p. 827. 

14 Cf. ibid., pp. 840 ff. 

106 Del Sent. Trag., p. 200; “Sobre la Consecuencia la Sinceridad,” loc. 
cit., p. 736. 

106 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 200 ff; Vida de Don Quijote, pp. 132, 237. 
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perish resisting, and if it is nothingness that awaits us, let’s not 
act such that it shall be a just fate.” *” 

Unamuno confesses that there is no more solid foundation of 
morality than that proposed by the Catholic religion, which he 
mistakenly thinks to be eternal happiness or eternal vision and 
fruition of God. Catholicism fails, he adds, by requiring faith 
in dogmas as a means to reach such an eternal happiness.’ 

The proposition of Kant, “ the king of pedants,” to the effect 
that we have come into the world not to be happy but to fulfill 
our duty, is absurd. If we are in the world for something, this 
for or finality can be derived only from the essence of our will 
which looks for happiness and not duty as the ultimate end: 
“Cultural men, those pedants, who are resigned to absolute 


death, will laugh at this; but there remain a few poor savages 


like ourselves who do not resign themselves to the idea of one 
day having to disappear.” *° 

From the norm of morality as indicated it follows that an act 
is morally good if it favors directly or indirectly the hunger for 
immortality, and it is evil if it goes counter to that. Unamuno 
assigns a paramount role to the material world in our moral 
activity. Matter aims at the suffocation or annihilation of our 
consciousness. We must fight without truce against its allure- 
ments.*™ 

Ethical activity must be aggressive, passionate. We must 
impress our mark upon others, act upon them in order to 
dominate them and to instill in them and increase in them the 
hunger for immortality. We ought to get out and fight 


quixotically against all enemies, internal and external.” We 


107 Tbid., p. 201. 

198 Ibid., pp. 203-204. 

10° Thid., p. 204. 

11° Thid., p. 164. 

211 [bid., pp. 204, 214. 

118 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 212 ff; Poestas, p. 95; “ Sobre la Europeizacién,” 
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ought to aspire to the impossible, for we are bidden to be perfect 
even as our Father in heaven is perfect, and the infinite per- 
fection of the Father is unattainable. Unless a man aspires to 
the impossible, the possible that he achieves will scarcely be 
worth the trouble. To be perfect, Unamuno adds, is to be all, 
it is to be myself and be all else, it is to be humanity, it is to be 
the Universe. And there is no other way of being all but to give 
oneself to all, and when all shall be in all, all will be in each one 
of us. And this is not egoism; on the contrary, it is the only true 
remedy for egoism, for spiritual avarice, for the vice of pre- 
serving and reserving oneself and of not striving to perennialize 
oneself by giving oneself. Egoistic are the scientific ethics and 
the Carthusian ethics. Instead of renouncing the world in order 
that we may dominate it, what we ought to do is to dominate the 
world in order that we may be able to renounce it. Law, and its 
child, guilt, live in the world. We must free ourselves of guilt 
which is collective, not by throwing it upon the shoulders of 


others, but rather by taking upon ourselves the burden of the 


guilt of others, and thus helping to remedy it.*** 

Unamuno’s ethics is without sanction. The only real and 
efficacious sanction, according to his thought or sentiment, would 
be the annihilation of the consciousness of him who destroys or 
neglects to nourish his natural aspiration to eternal life.’* 

He rightly stresses the importance of the intention in our 
moral activity; but by identifying morality with intention, so 
to say, he neglects the matter of our acts or rather considers it 
indifferent or unimportant.**® 

There is some real value in certain practical applications 
Unamuno makes of these fantastic principles. He speaks of the 
religious value of civil professions. He states that the social 


13 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 205, 213, 214, 217; Poesias, pp. 96-97; “ Mi 
Religién,” loc. cit., p. 824. 

114 Del Sent. Trag., p. 164. 

115 Ta Fe,” loc. cit., p. 238; “ Quijotismo,” Obr. Compl., V, 594. 
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problem is a problem of vocation; that is, its solution depends 
not so much on assigning to each one a profession for which he 
is fit, as on each one taking that to which he has been assigned 
and turning it into his vocation. Of the three fundamental 
sentiments, economic, aesthetic, and ethic, which may impel man 
to the fulfillment of his job, the ethical, which stems from 
religion, is the one that should inspire our entire activity.*** 

Unamuno concludes that his ethic is the Catholic ethic 
(stripped, of course, of dogmas); that it is the ethic of Don 
Quixote; that it is the Spanish ethic, for he, Unamuno, reflects 
Spain.*”” 

The basic error of Unamuno’s ethics is its irrationalism and 
subjectivism. There is, it is true, a natural moral knowledge, 
in which intellect functions without concepts, judgments or 
reasoning, in an unconscious or rather preconscious way. How- 
ever, this natural moral knowledge cannot be considered as 
irrational or unintellectual without narrowing thereby and arbi- 
trarily the field of intellectual activity. Natural moral knowl- 


edge is not a rational knowledge as far as its mode is concerned, 
but it is rational or intellectual in its root. On the other hand, 
the philosophical knowledge of moral values must necessarily use 
concepts and judgments. It must justify moral values by deter- 
mining apodictically what is and what is not in conformity with 


human reason and human society. 

Unamuno states that every action which favors directly or 
indirectly the instinct of perpetuation is morally good, and 
every action that goes counter to that instinct is evil. But how 
can we judge whether or not an action stems from our hunger 
for immortality? No criterion for such an evaluation is found 
in Unamuno’s works. On the contrary, he seems rather to reject 
even the possibility of such a criterion, for he insists that our 
activity ought not to be regulated by any moral principles; our 


11¢ Del Sent. Trag., pp. 206, 207, 210-211. 
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activity, like that of Don Quixote, must “create” morality; 
every ethics is an a posteriori justification of human behavior. 
To Unamuno, it would seem, every action, saturated with 
passion and elicited by the desire of eternity, is morally good. 

The exclusive role he assigns to intention in the moral realm 
leads us to the same conclusion. Doubtless, intention is of 
paramount importance in the field of human moral activity. 
But Unamuno errs in considering the matter of our acts as 
indifferent or unimportant. In the next section it will be shown 
that Unamuno’s ethics is not the Spanish ethics; every one 
versed in the fundamentals of Catholic moral theology knows 
that it is not Catholic ethics. 


Don QUIXOTE. 
Unamuno states that his philosophy is the true Spanish 
philosophy,*** which, he adds, is a philosophy that stems, not 
from reason, but from the whole concrete man, and blends 


perfectly thought, sentiment, and volition. The soul of Spain 
feeds upon sentiment and will, its activity is personal and 
practical; it is refractory to science and metaphysics (in the 


traditional] sense of the term), which imply an impersonal, 
theoretic activity. Spanish philosophers were all moralists. The 
mystics themselves never were merely contemplative and never 
slipped into pantheistic aberrations; their ideal was one of 
action, and they always preserved and defended the eternal 
identity of the individual.*”* 

According to Unamuno, the role of the Spaniards in the world 
was, is, and always will be (if they wish to possess a philosophy 
of their own) to proclaim, opportunely or inopportunely, per- 
sonal immortality, not accepted as a dogma nor reasoned to 
logically but conquered by longing, by will and faith.” But 

118 Tbhid., pp. 223, 241. 
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precisely here lies the tragic sentiment of life of the Spanish 
people. Within themselves, the Spaniards must fight against 
their own reason, which by the influence of post-Kantian phi- 
losophy has become agnostic and skeptic; outside themselves, 


they must fight against the all-pervading rationalistic culture. 
Helen, in Marlowe’s Faust, drew forth the soul of Dr. Faustus 
with her kisses. Helen, Unamuno says, symbolizes rationalistic 
culture sucking out the very soul of Europe. We must resist 
her allurements. 

The Spanish philosophy, continues Unamuno, is not to be 
sought in Seneca, or Suérez, or Raymund Lull, or Luis Vives, 
or any other known philosopher, but in the literary writers, in 
language itself, in Spain’s historic achievements (for instance, 
her fights against the Reformation and the Arabs, her discovery, 
civilization, and colonization of America), in the mystical 
writers, and above all in a character of fiction, in Don Quixote.’ 
“Ts there a Spanish philosophy?”, Unamuno asks; and he 
answers: “ Yes; that of Don Quixote.” In Quixotism Una- 
muno sees “a complete method, a complete epistemology, a 
complete esthetics, a complete logic, a complete ethics, and above 
all a complete religion, that is to say, an absolute hope in that 
d.”7*? This does not mean that 
Quixotism solves all problems with which the listed philosophi- 


which is rationally absur 


cal treatises deal, but that it teaches us to take an attitude, to 
live those problems. 

The hunger for immortality was the incentive of all the 
heroic deeds of Don Quixote. His madness was the madness of 
those who rule their lives independently of the norms of reason. 
Quixotism is based on sentiment, will, faith. It reaches the 
substantial world by means of dolor and anguish. This sub- 
stantial reality is our consciousness, the ego, unique and irre- 
placeable, whose destiny troubles us, to which the whole Uni- 


321 Del Sent. Trag., pp. 232, 235, 236-37. 
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verse, including God, is ordained. Although there are many 
merely apparent men, unconcerned with the substantial world, 
it is our duty to awaken them and to instill in them the tragic 
sentiment of life. 

Don Quixote did not act according to any rational ethics. 
His ethics was autonomous, voluntaristic. His behavior created 
morality, not vice versa. His activity derived from passion, and 
the end of justice for him was forgiveness. Thus Unamuno sees 
the main theses of his philosophy actualized in the life of Don 
Quixote, interpreted his way, which was often contrary to the 
mind and even the explicit words of Cervantes.** 

Does Unamuno really represent the Spanish philosophy? By 
no means. The Spanish people always have been very con- 
cerned with eternal life, it is true; but even in regard to so basic 
a point Unamuno’s interpretation of the hunger for eternity and 


his conception of eternal life are not Spanish. He has emascul- 


ated Spanish mysticism by interpreting it in a natural, vol- 


untaristic, antitheological sense. Unamuno’s so called mysticism 
is little more than sentimentalism or irrationalism, which at 
times bursts into intense, anguished prayers, apostrophies, 
poems to God, to Christ. It must not be confused with the 
true Christian mysticism which involves supernatural elements 
nor with the natural mysticism of a Yogi, for instance.’ 

His critique of Cartesian, idealist, and positivistic rationalism 
is to a great extent well founded. But he errs in identifying 
it with what he calls scholastic rationalism or intellectualism. 
He speaks as if the concept were a representation-copy. The 
scholastic concept is no such copy, but a mediwm quo or in quo, 
an intentio, i.e., a means which leads us to existing reality 
itself. Far from separating us from reality, the concept unites 


us with it. 
123 Vida de Don Quijote, passim; Del Sent. Trag., pp. 236ff; Tres 
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The scholastic reason, unlike the rationalistic reason, does 
not deny or destroy faith, rather it establishes and justifies the 
preambles of faith and the motives of credibility. 

Unamuno is correct in pointing out the negative influence of 
post-Kantian philosophy in Europe. But in representing the 
tragicism of Spain as a fight between European culture and 
Spanish fanaticism and faith, he neglects to mention the natural 
intellectual sagacity of the Spaniards and the tremendous role 
played by the Catholic religion. Unamuno himself was the 
victim of post-Kantian philosophy; his soul formed in the 
Catholic religion, became a battleground for the conflict between 
faith and reason. This fact, however, did not entitle Unamuno 
to project his inner tragedy upon the history of a people or upor 
the history of humanity. 
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Judgment and Predication in a 
Realistic Philosophy * 


by R. W. Schmidt, S.J. 


N EVERY VARIETY of philosophy the theory of knowl- 

edge is important; and in the theory of knowledge the 

explanation of judgment holds an important, if not the central, 
place. This is particularly true of a realistic philosophy. 

By a realistic philosophy I mean one which holds that there 
are things that have an existence independent of human thought 
and can be known by us, even as having their own existence. I 
use the term judgment to mean a cognitive operation in which 
something is affirmed or denied of something else. The term 
predication used in the title of this paper refers to the same 
operation as judgment, but from a different point of view. 
Judgment designates it psychologically and epistemologically— 
as an activity of coming to know and of assenting to what we 
know. Predication designates it logically—as formulating a 
proposition. And by a proposition I mean the expression, either 
internal (within our own thought) or external (in spoken or 
written words) of the complex cognitive content of a judgment. 

Since in the traditional division of the operations of under- 
standing, a division based upon a very simple and obvious 
reflection, judgment is the second of three operations, two ques- 
tions about it naturally arise: why a second operation? and 
what is its function and nature? 

If our understanding of a thing were completed in the first 
operation and its intelligibility were exhausted, there would 
obviously be no need or place for any further operation. But 


1 Paper read at the spring meeting of the Indiana Philosophical Associa- 
tion held at the University of Notre Dame, May 1, 1954. 
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because of the limitations and imperfection of our intellectual 
powers, we can grasp in our direct apprehension only a single 
partial aspect of a thing at a time. 

The difficulty begins with our dependence upon the sensuous 
presentation of the first objects of our understanding. When 
a concrete singular whole is presented in sense perception, we 
do not have intelligibility offered to us ready-made. We must 
discover it or draw it out. Intellectual inquiry begins with the 
question about the sensible object: “ What is it?” The answer 
is usually reached in successive stages. But even when that 
question is answered, many other questions requiring answers 
or capable of being answered still remain; for instance, how it 
is qualified, or in what relationships it stands. The answers are 
attained, if at all, in successive views or intellectual grasps. 
One intelligible determination is grasped without another; and 
intelligible determinations are grasped without the particular 
subject which they determine. 

But if these distinct determinations or aspects of the thing 
remain separate in our understanding, they do not make up one 
object; nor do we, as a result of them, know one thing. They 
must be combined and integrated to present an intelligible whole 
within our understanding in order to reflect intelligibly a 
sensibly presented existing whole. For this reason we have 
need of a compositive operation to reintegrate the intelligible 
object. 

The same need arises also from the fact that in knowing what 
something is, and how it is related, and all such essential and 
accidental determinations, we still do not, by that fact, know 
that it is. We must then have an operation by which the thing 
which we know is presented in our understanding as existing. 


It is the function of the second operation of understanding, 
called judgment, to integrate and to signify existence. 
Since we cannot have simultaneously before our understand- 
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ing many different objects if they remain simply many and are 
in no way presented as one, the problem is to find a unity among 
the many. An intelligible whole of various parts must be con- 
structed. This requires first of all a comparison of the distinctly 
apprehended aspects. Comparison is the establishment of a 
relationship. And since a relation is a unity among two or 
more terms, which do not become confused but are united, the 
several terms can be understood together in this unity. The 
terms compared are joined in our thought; a union is effected; 
and by that union we get an intelligible whole. 


But notice that the elements or parts of this whole are not 
coordinate. They are not combined on the same footing. One 
element serves as that which is to be understood ; another, as that 
which is understood about it. If, for instance I am trying to 
understand a ruler, the ruler is regarded as designated but 
undetermined in my thought. If I first understand of it that it 
is a piece of wood, this has the role of determining the ruler in 
my understanding and is, therefore, formal with reference to the 


? 


materially designated concept of “ ruler.” But this determina- 


tion is itself susceptible of further determination, as, for ex- 
ample, “straight and narrow”; and so it becomes in turn 
determinable and material in my understanding; and the new 
determination becomes formal. Thus in each case a formal 
determination which was first understood in itself is now under- 
stood in a determined subject, and so the concrete status of 
the determination, and the composite intelligible structure of 
the thing, is to some extent restored. This aspect of judgment 
can be called concretion. 


Judgment unites not only a formal determination with a 


subject but also various formal determinations among them- 


selves; for they are known to be determinations of the same 
thing. Thus not only is the piece of wood straight and narrow, 
but it is marked with lines at regular intervals. Because both 


i 
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determinations are known to belong to the same thing, the piece 
of wood or the ruler, they are known to belong together. 

Now why do we join certain determinants with certain deter- 
minables in our understanding? Since our whole ultimate 
purpose in undertaking this cognitive operation of judging is 
to know some real being, the composition which we effect in 
thought must somehow represent the composition or complex 


intelligible structure of the being which we are trying to under- 


stand. The reality must so present itself to us that we must or 
may interpret it intellectually as we do. And this presentation 
will ultimately be made through our senses. 


The dependence on sense, however, is much more direct in 
some cases than in others. When the apprehended aspects of 
a thing are connected in their intelligible notes themselves, as 
“ an instrument for measuring ” and “ to be used by comparison 
with the thing to be measured,” in this case the connection 
between the two apprehended determinations does not have to be 
discovered in the sense presentation but is understood in the 
sufficient understanding of the determinations (or concepts) 
themselves. We depend upon sense presentation only for our 
original apprehension of the determinations. 


But not al! of the combinations which we make in judging are 
of this kind. In many the connection between the apprehended 
aspects is not purely intelligible: no matter how much we pene- 
trate their intelligibility, we do not discover a connection 


‘ 


between them. Between “ a straight and narrow piece of wood ” 
and “ marked by lines at regular intervals ” there is no directly 
intelligible connection. We can, therefore, join them in our 
understanding only if we find them presented to us together 
in the same particular being. 

Whatever the type of connection between the two aspects which 
constitutes our reason for judging, our judgment always implies 
a comparison of the structure expressed in our understanding 
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with the real structure of the thing being understood. Now in 
the real order, when the components of a being are joined 
together, existence follows—or more exactly, by the very fact 
of its being constituted, that being exists. Similarly in under- 
standing, when a being is represented as constituted of its com- 
ponents, that being is represented as existing. Since the intel- 
lectual reconstitution and coucretion of the being takes place in 
judgment, it is also in judgment that its existence is signified. 
The thing is known as existing with the determination that has 
been apprehended of it. In judging we say to ourselves, ‘“ The 
thing exists as I have apprehended it.” This aspect of judgment 
may be called “the testimony of concrete existence.” 

A consequence is that truth or falsity is necessarily involved 
in judging. For if I judge that a thing exists as in fact it does 
exist, my judgment is true; and if I judge that it exists as in 
fact it does not exist, then my judgment is false. And in 
judging I cannot be neutral, that is, neither true nor false. 

With this aspect of judgment another is very closely asso- 
ciated—assent or commitment. In saying that the thing is as I 
have apprehended it and as I say that it is, I am committing 
myself to the truth of my judgment; I am testifying and 
assuming responsibility for my testimony. It is a responsibility 
that I cannot escape when I judge. 


In judging I make a statement about something; I form a 
proposition about it. This holds whether I express it externally 
to someone else or merely internally to myself; for there must 
always be an internal expression or formulation of what we 
know. If we consider this formulation actively, that is, as the 


activity of formulating, it is called predication. If we consider 


it objectively, that is, as the structured content of our judgment, 
it is called a proposition. 

The structure of a proposition reflects the nature of judgment. 
The two basic elements of a simple proposition are two appre- 
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hended aspects of a thing. One is called the subject; the 


other, the predicate. Their very names indicate that they are 


not parallel and coordinate in their function. The predicate 
is so called because it is predicated or expressed of another. 
It stands for and signifies what we know of the thing. The 
subject is called subject because in our thought it is subjected 
to the determination signified by the predicate; but more 
radically, it called subject because it designates the thing to 
which the predicate-determination is attributed as inherent. 
Thus in our thought the subject is determinable and material 
with reference to the predicate, and the predicate is determinant 
and formal with reference to the subject. The proposition is a 
composite intelligible whole which we construct in our thought 
to present to ourselves the complex intelligible structure of a real 
subject with an inherent formal determinant. 

There are two fundamental kinds of propositions correspond- 
ing to the different relationships that can obtain between the two 
aspects of a thing which are represented by the subject and the 
predicate. If the two are connected in their very intelligibility, 
the proposition is called essential or necessary. If they are 
connected only in the concrete existing thing under considera- 
tion, the proposition is accidental or contingent. For instance, 
the proposition “ A society is a union of a number of rational 
individuals ” is an essential proposition; whereas “ This society 
is meeting at the University of Notre Dame on May 1” is 
accidental. The predication, moreover, by which we form these 
propositions is similarly divided into essential and accidental. 

In either type of predication, however, we are expressing an 
identity between the subject and the predicate. For predication 
is identification. When we say, “S is P,” we are saying that 
the two are the same. But is this not obviously contrary to the 
fact, particularly in the case of accidental or contingent predi- 
cation? If I say, “ This paper is white,” I certainly cannot be 
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saying that whiteness means the same as paper and is identical 
with paper; for even in the real order the paper is not its own 
color. If I were trying to say that, I should certainly be wrong. 
But note that I do not predicate whiteness but white; I do not 
use an abstract but a concrete term; I do not predicate a form 
signified all by itself as if it were subsistent and not in a subject, 
but a form in a subject. A concrete term can always be replaced 
with the expression “something baving that form.” Whiie, 
then, means “something having whiteness”; and that is 
correctly identified with this paper. It should be noted that even 
in the predication of a relation or a relative term, as “ John 
is the father of James ” or “ This book is twice as thick as that 
one,” the predicate signifies a form. It is, of course, not an 
absolute form, such as an essential note, a quantity, or a quality ; 
yet it does determine the subject, even though not just in itself 
or with reference to itself but rather with reference to another, 
and is accordingly a form, albeit a relative one. For by “ form ” 
we mean only a determination of a thing or of the manner in 
which a thing exists; and it can exist in a relation to something 
else as well as in itself. Consequently, relative or relational 
predicates fall within the analysis which has been made. 

The two terms which I identify in predication are, therefore, 
not two abstract forms, but two informed subjects or beings; or 
rather, since two things identified are not really two but one, I 
identify a subject, or being, apprehended under one form, with 
tke same subject, or being, apprehended under another form. 
“This paper is white ” means that one and the same designated 
being which is paper is also the subject of whiteness. The 
identification in this case is not formal but material. 

There is this material identification in every case, even essen- 
tial predication. But in essential predication there is also some 
formal] identification, either partial or complete. 


But the identification in either case is based upon unity in 


the real being which is known. Yet there must be distinction of 
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the two terms in thought. The question of identification does 
not even arise unless we have conceived two distinct terms. But 
if they are not really one, they cannot be identified. The 
diversity is in thought as a result of abstractive apprerension. 
The identity signified is in reality. 

The identification in thought is effected by the verb to be, 
either in itself or as implicit in another verb. It is not a mere 
connective link, but it keeps its basic meaning of existence. The 
meaning is that the thing designated by the subject exists with 
the determination or in the manner signified by the predicate. 
Every formal determination, every action, refers to existence 
and means a particular way in which existence is exercised. 
“This paper is white” means “ This paper exists in a white 
way”; and “A builder builds” means “ A builder, as such, 
exercises his existence by building.” 

Since a proposition is a statement that the thing exists with 
the determination conceived of it, it is essentially committed to 
truth or falsity. It is itself the expression of the true or the 
false. 

A proposition is furthermore essentially relational—and this 
in two respects. As an instrument of cognition it is referred to 
the thing known as its sign and intelligible representation. And 
in its own nature it is a relation. It is a relation of identity 
between two concretely conceived aspects of one thing. The 
subject of this relation is the concept standing for the thing 
to be known, and therefore regarded as designated but formally 
undetermined. The term of the relation is the concept signified 


by the predicate—a formal determinant with reference to the 
subject.* The basis of the relation is the concrete real unity of 
the thing and its determination. This is not « simple unity but 


2 Since a relation is essentially directional, the relation of identity can be 
considered in either of two directions. Here either the subject can be con- 
sidered as related to the predicate, or the predicate can be taken as related 
to the subject. Two formally different relations result. The first is properly 
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a relation of inherence of a formal determination in a subject. 
The proposition itself is a relation of identity, which cannot 
exist except in thought. 


From the analysis which has been made it should appear that 
a proposition is a logical instrument for completing and reinte- 
grating our intellectual knowledge and restoring unity in the 
diversity brought about by abstractive apprehension. In judg- 


ment by means of the propositions that we form we reunite 
different determinations among themselves, determinations with 
their subject, and determined things with their existence. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


the relation of subjection; the second, that of predication or attribution. 
In the latter the subject of the relation is the predicate of the proposition, 
and the term of the relation is the subject of the proposition. This tends 
to be confusing, at least in terminology. Though the relation most proper 
to the true nature of a proposition is that of attribution, for the sake of 
simplicity the relation of subjection is analyzed in the text. 
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NATIONAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


HE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the American 
Ty Catholic Philosophical Association at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford on 
April 12 and 13, 1955, had an attendance of nearly 500 persons. The 
general subject of the meeting was “ Knowledge and Expression.” The 
papers read at the meeting will be published as Volume XXIX of the 
Proceedings and should be ready for distribution to the members in 
September. The joint session of the Association with the National 
Catholic Educational Association on the evening of April 13 in the 
Trimble Auditorium of Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City had for its 
subject “ The Child Centered School—Dogma or Heresy.” The Rev. 
Francis C. Wade, 8. J., of Marquette University spoke for the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association and the Rev. Edward M. Dwyer, 
O0.8.A., of Villanova College for the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Approximately 500 people were also present at this joint 
session. The Association made its third award of the Cardinal Spellman- 
Aquinas Medal to Rev. Gerard Smith, 8. J., head of the department 
of philosophy at Marquette University, the first American to receive the 
award. Previous awards were made to Professors Jacques Maritain and 
Etienne Gilson. This meeting also signalized the twenty-fifth year of 
the Rev. Charles A. Hart of Catholic University of America as secretary 
of the Association by conferring upon him a testimonial volume of 
essays in philosophy which had been written by various members of the 
Association and which will be ready for distribution to all members in 
September under the title Progress in Philosophy. Rev. Dr. James A. 
MeWilliams, §.J., of St. Louis University, is editor of the volume. 

The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 3 and 4, 1956, under 
the patronage of His Excellency, Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges and semi- 
naries of the Cincinnati area. The meeting will be a feature of the 
celebration of the 125th anniversary of the founding of Xavier Uni- 
versity. Rev. Stanley C. Tillman, §.J., head of the department of 
philosophy of Xavier University, has consented to act as chairman of 
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the local committee on attendance. The general subject of the meeting 
will be “ The Role of Philosophy in the Catholic Liberal College.” As 
in previous years, a personal invitation will be extended in the latter 
part of May to each member of the Association to volunteer to contri- 
bute a half-hour paper on some one of the subjects suggested by the 
various chairmen of the sectional afternoon meetings in the fields of 
Logie and Method, Philosophy of Nature, Metaphysics, Moral and 
Political Philosophy, History of Philosophy, and Philosophical Prob- 
lems. In replying, the volunteer should address his communication 
directly to the chairman concerned, including a 150-word summary of 
how he would treat the subject in which he is interested. This must be 
done before October 15, 1955. The chairmen concerned will notify the 
volunteers who will be selected to read papers at the sectional meetings. 
It is hoped that there will be a much wider response to this invitation 
than in the past years. The Executive Council has followed this plan 
in the hope of enlisting the active support of more of the members of 
the Association. The respective sectional chairmen with their addresses 
are as follows: Logie and Method Division—Rev. Allan B. Wolter, 
O. F. M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Philos- 
ophy of Nature Division—Dr. Francis Collingwood, Marquette Uni- 


versity, Milwaukee, 3, Wis.; Metaphysics Division—Dr. Mary Brady, 
525 West 238th Street, New York, 63, N. Y.; Moral and Political 
Division—Rey. George C. Reilly, O. P., 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., 
Washington, 17, D. C.; History of Philosophy Division—Dr. James 
H. Robb, 7051 W. Manchester Ave., Los Angeles, 45, Cal.; and 
Philosophical Problems Division—Rev. Luke J. Lindon, S. C. J., Kilroe 
Seminary, Honesdale, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION CONSTITUTION AND AMENDMENTS 


Because of the number of amendments, made at various times, to the 
constitution of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, we are 
publishing herewith the original constitution with each of its amend- 
ments. The Association voted at its Philadelphia meeting on April 13, 
1955, to empower the president to appoint a committee for general 
revision of the constitution and the setting up of by-laws. This com- 
mittee will report to the executive council at its meeting in Chicago in 
December for the council’s consideration, after which the executive 
eouncil’s recommendation will be forwarded to each member at least 
thirty days prior to the annual meeting in Cincinnati on April 4, 1956. 
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President Vincent E. Smith appointed past presidents, Dr. Charles J. 
O’Neil of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., as chairman, Drs. 
James Collins of St. Louis University and Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham 
University as members of the committee. Members of the Association 
who may be interested in suggesting changes may communicate with the 
chairman of this committee. It is most desirous that the interests of all 
the membership be presented to the committee for the formation of its 
recommendations. 


Constitution of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
(Adopted at the Association’s first meeting held at Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 17, D. C., 

January 5, 1925) 


NAME 

The name of this crganization shall be THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 

OBJECT 

The object of this Association shall be to promote study and research 
in the field of philosophy, with special emphasis on Scholastic 
philosophy. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The general membership of The American Catholic Philosophical 
Association shall be made up of all who are interested in the teaching 
and spread of philosophical doctrine. Since the Association is pri- 
marily a philosophical society, constituent or voting membership shall 
be limited to those engaged as teachers or writers of philosophy and 
allied subjects, whose applications for membership have been approved 
by the Executive Council. 

A special membership shall include graduate students of philosophy 
and prominent foreign philosophers. Others interested in philosophy 
may be accepted as Associate Members. It is the desire of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association that colleges, theological seminaries, 
and universities assist financially in the work of the Association by 
taking out Institutional memberships. 

The following classes of members shall be recognized: 


(1) Constituent—any person engaged in philosophical work whose 
membership shall be approved by the Executive Council; 
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Student—approved university students who are engaged in 
graduate study of philosophy; 

(3) Associate—any person who accepts the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation and is willing to assist in its work; 

(4) Institutional—colleges, universities, or societies willing to support 
financially the work of the Association; 


(5) Life—any person who contributes $100.00 te the Association ; 


(6) Corresponding—eminent foreigners who by their writings or 
position merit special consideration from this body. 


Amendment 1936 (New York): Colleges, seminaries, and universities 
can assist financially in the work of the Association by taking out 
Institutional membership. 


OFFICERS 
The officers of this Association shall be: 


A president, vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer. 
Each officer holds office for a year and may be re-elected. 
All officers shall be selected by ballot at the annual meeting of the 
Association. 
Amendment 1943 (Chicago): The officers of this Association 
shall be: 
A president, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. 
By amendment April 12, 1955 (Philadelphia): A vice-president 
who shall be president elect. 


MEETINGS 


The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be selected 
by the Executive Council. 


Amendment 1943 (Chieago): The Association shall meet 
annually at a time and place to be selected by the Executive Council, 
unless by a majority vote the Executive Council decides that 
conditions at the time of the proposed regular annual meeting are 
such that the meeting must be postponed. In that event all officers 
shall hold their offices until such time as the meeting may be held. 
The same shall apply to all appointments to committees made at 
the last regular meeting. 
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Executive 


The Executive Council shall have supreme control of all the affairs of 
the Association. It shall consist of three (3) elected officers, together 
with six (6) members—two (2) to serve for one (1) year; two (2) to 
serve two (2) years; and two (2) to serve three (3) years. 

The functions of the Executive Council shall be: (1) To organize the 
annual meeting, its program, ete.; (2) to control the affiliation of this 
Association with other learned societies; (3) to regulate the publications 
of the Association—monographs, a review. 

The Executive Council shall meet after the annual meeting and as 
often, as and at a place that, the Council deems necessary. 


Amendment 1936 (New York): The functions of the Executive 
Council shall be: (1) To organize the annual meetings, its pro- 
grams, ete.; (2) to control the affiliation of this Association with 
other learned societies; (3) to have full control of all the publica- 
tions of the Association. 


AMENDMENTS 
The constitution and its by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the Constituent Members attending any regular meeting, provided 
that a draft of the proposed amendment be sent to each Constituent 
Member at least thirty (30) days before the regular meeting. 
Amendment April 12, 1955 (Philadelphia) : 
“and its by-laws ’—deleted from above paragraph. 


VACANCIES 
Vacancies which may occur in the list of officers or of the Executive 
Council may be filled temporarily by the president, or the vice president 
in his absence, with the advice and consent of the Executive Council. 


DvES 


The dues of members shall be: 


(a) Constituent—$5.00 annually. 
(b) Student—$3.00 annually. 

(c) Associate—$5.00 annually. 

(d) Institutional—$10.00 annually. 
(e) Life—$100.00. 
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Amendment adopted unanimously 1948 meeting (Chicago) : 
Change article on Constituent and Associate dues to read: $7.00; 
Student to read: $5.00. 
Amendment April 12, 1955 (Philadelphia): deleted mention of 
dues from Constitution and made fixing of dues into by-law. 
The quarterly review of philosophy, which will be published by the 
Association, will go free to all members. 
Amendment adopted unanimously 1948 meeting (Chicago) : 
Change this article to read: The quarterly review of philosophy, 
THe New Scuo.asticismM, and the annual Proceedings shall be 


distributed free to all members. 


INCORPORATION 
The Association shall be incorporated in the District of Columbia as 
a learned society. 
Deleted by amendment April 12, 1955 (Philadelphia). 


By-Laws (Adopted Philadelphia, April 12, 1955) : 


1. These by-laws may be suspended by a simple majority of those 


present at the annual meeting of the Association; they may be amended 


by a simple majority if prior notice has been given, or without prior 
notice by a unanimous vote; those present at the business meeting are to 
constitute a quorum. If in the considered judgment of the president 
necessity exists, they may be suspended, but not amended, by un- 
animous vote of the Executive Council. 
2. The dues of this Association are as follows: 

(a) Constituent—$7.00 annually. 

(b) Associate—$7.00 annually. 

(ec) Student—$5.00 annually. 

(d) Institutional—$10.00 annually. 

(e) Life—$100.00. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
The sixth annual meeting of the Northwest Regional Conference of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association was held at Seattle 
University on April 22, 1955. Subjects diseussed were as follows: 
“Intellectual Empiricism” by Rev. Henry Kohls, 8. J.; “ Dialecties as 
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a Means for Philosophical Research ” by Rev. John Casanova; “ Intel- 
lectual Basis of Morality” by Rev. G. J. Gustafson, 8.S.; “Some 
Aspects of the Philosophy of Orestes Brownson” by Rev. Regis Riter, 
C.8.C.; and “ Causality ” by Rev. Theodore Wolfe, 8. J. 

The San Francisco Conference of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, formerly known as the Pacifie Coast Regional Conference, 
held five regional conferences during the past academic year, including 
a joint meeting with the Southern California Conference of the Asso- 
ciation which took place at St. Mary’s College on November 26, 1954, 
the subject of discussion being “ Philosophy and Higher Education.” 
The next joint session of the two California Conferences will take 
place on Friday, November 25, 1955, at the University of Santa 
Clara, the general subject being “‘ Philosophy and Truth.” The tentative 
program will consider (a) “ Truth and Logie,” or “ Truth and Mathe- 
maties”; (b) “Truth and Metaphysics,” or “Truth and the Natural 
Sciences”; and (¢) “Truth and Psychology,” or “ Truth and Ethics.” 
A general invitation has been extended to the conferees to contribute 
papers on one or other of these alternative subjects. Those wishing to 
contribute a paper are asked to communicate with Mr. Leroy F. Smith, 
1915 Diamond Street, San Francisco, 14, Cal. The Southern California 
Regional Conference has continued to hold monthly meetings in the 
general field of aesthetics. The conference has been addressed by a 
number of speakers outside scholastic circles. 

The New England Regional Conference heard Mr. Irvin Duclos, 
counselor of the Raytheon Corporation, on the subject “ Cybernetics.” 
The meeting was held at Boston College on March 22 under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Lucien Dufault, O.M.I., of Oblate College, Natick, 
Massachusetts. 

The New York Regional Conference under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Mary Brady of College of Mount St. Vincent has held four meetings 
during the year. The October 22nd meeting at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, heard Dr. Carlo of St. John’s University on the subject 
“The Relation of Philosophy to Science.” All other meetings were at 
Mount St. Vineent College. The December meeting was addressed by 
Rev. James R. Summerville, S. J., of Fordham University, speaking on 
“The Thought of Blondel.” At the February meeting, Brother Daly, 
F. S.C. H., of Iona College spoke on “ Brownson and Transcendental- 
ism.” On March 13, Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon of Fordham University 
spoke on the subject “ Philosophy and Unity.” 
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The Philadelphia Regional Conference held two meetings during the 
academic year. On November 1 it was addressed by Rev. Edward M. 
Dwyer, 0.8. A., dean of Villanova University, on the subject “ Prob- 
iems in the Philosophy of Value.” The meeting was held at Villanova 
University. On January 12, at Chestnut Hill College, Dr. Francis H. 
Parker of Haverford College spoke on the subject “A Critique of 
Logical Positivism from a Realistic Position.” Dr. E. Russell Naughton 
of La Salle College is chairman of the Philadelphia Conference and 
Dr. James F. O’Brien of Villanova is secretary. 

The East Central Conference held its last meeting of the academic 
year at Borromeo Seminary, Wickiffe, Ohio, on Sunday, March 13. Rev. 
Torrens Hecht, 8. J., of John Carroll University presented “ Proofs for 
the Existence of God by Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Philos- 
ophers and Theologians.” The second speaker, Father Luke Burke, 
O. F.M., of St. Bonaventure University, discussed UNESCO’S inter- 
national inquiry published as The Teaching of Philosophy. Rev. John 
Kleinz of the Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio, is 
Secretary of the Conference. 

The District of Columbia and Maryland Conference held the last of 
its four meetings of the academic year at St. Mary’s Seminary, Paca 
Street, Baltimore, Md., on Friday, May 13. Father Felix Alluntis, 
O. F.M., of Catholic University addressed the group on the subject 
“The Philosophy of Ortega y Gasset.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The Fourth International Thomist Congress sponsored by the 
Pontificia Academia Romana 8. Thomae Aquinatis will be held in Rome 
September 13 to 17, 1955. The theme of the Congress will be the 
doctrine of St. Thomas in relation to 1) the present state of the 
sciences, 2) the Hegelian and Marxian dialectics, and 3) existentialism. 


Information may be obtained from the Secretary, Piazza della Can- 
celleria 1, Rome, Italy. 

The Antonio Rosmini International Congress of Philosophy will be 
held in Genoa, Italy, July 20 to 25, 1955, to celebrate the centenary of 
the death of Rosmini. In connection with the celebration a prize of 
500,000 lire is being offered for the best unpublished essay on Rosminian 
philosophy. Professor G. Pusineri of Stresa Novara is secretary of the 
committee making the award. 

The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division will hold 
its annual meeting at Boston University on December 26 to 28, 1955. 
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The program committee will make up the program from subjects 
selected by the various members on which the members are desirous of 
writing papers. The symposium papers will be printed before the 
meeting in the Journal of Philosophy. Replies should be addressed to 
Professor Roderick Chisholm, Brown University, Providence, R. I., who 
is chairman of the program committee. 

The annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Western Division was held at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., on April 28-30, 1955. 

Several new journals in the field of philosophy have recently begun 
publication or hope to do so. The History of Ideas Newsletter is under 
the editorship of Rosalie L. Collie of Barnard College, Pierre Garai of 
Columbia University, and Samuel I. Mintz of City College, New York. 
It began publication with the December 1954 issue. The editors hope to 
supplement the work of the older journal of the History of Ideas by 
printing the type of material which, because of the heavy demands made 
upon its space, the journal of the History of Ideas finds difficult to 
include. Subscriptions are at $1.00 and should be entered at Box 7, 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York, 27, N. Y. A 
proposed new journal devoted to the history and interpretation of 
ancient philosophy hopes to begin publication this year. It will be 
edited by Professors D. J. Allan and J. B. Skemp. Two numbers per 
year are planned at a subscription price of $3.00. Those interested in 
subscribing should write to Mrs. A. C. Sprague, Yarrow West, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

The faculty of St. John’s University in Brooklyn received a first place 
award of the Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge for the volume, The 
Concept of Freedom, which will be published shortly. Amongst the 
contributors to the symposium are the following members of the Asso- 
ciation: Rev. John V. Burns, C. M., who wrote on the subject “ Proper 
Concept of Freedom in Individual Acts,” Dr. William E. Carlo who has 
written the Introduction, Dr. Casimir J. Czljkowski who wrote on the 
subject “The Acts of Freedom,” and Rev. Dr. Carl Grindel, C. M., 
secretary of the New York Conference of the Association, who acted as 
coordinator of the project and contributed an article “ The Freedom of 
Autonomy.” 

CHARLES A, Hart, 
National Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


Approaches to God. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from the 
French by Peter O'Reilly. New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. 
xvi + 128, with Appendix. $2.50. 


Approaches to God is a small book, but it is packed with explosive 
truth. The author explicitly disavows any intention of dealing with the 
approach to God through faith and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. “ Here 
it is a question only of that knowledge of God which we can attain 
by reason or by the natural forces of our mind” (p. xv). 

Jacques Maritain holds (with Saint Paul) that every normal human 
being knows cuite well that there is a God. Besides, he contends, there 
are as many different ways of coming to a knowledge of God as there 
are different ways in which normal human beings think things out and 
live their lives. “ For man there are as many ways of approach to 
God as there are wanderings on the earth or paths to his own heart” 
(p. xv). 

The native intelligence of the ordinary man, the laborer, the mer- 
chant, the banker, the butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker, is 
quite adequate to lead him to a knowledge of the Supreme Being. When 
he uses his mind to think his way through to God, he is sure he is right; 
and he is right, because he knows the world could not be unless it were 
made by One who did not need to be made at all. 

The philosopher will have his own highly specialized way of ap- 
proaching God. He may conceptualize his natural intuitions and con- 
struct technical arguments; but he builds upon the evidence of his 
native intelligence just as the non-philosopher does. His “ proofs” 
will be more rationalized, rigorously logical and apodictic, but they 
will not be more certain. And they certainly will be invalid if they run 
counter to the evidence that is naturally open to every man. Philoso- 
phers can neither destroy nor manufacture evidence; they can only 
elucidate and elaborate it and show how and why they, as well as 
their non-philosopher fellow men, are fully justified in accepting it 
and building their thought upon it. The philosophical approach is 
only one of many ways of reaching a knowledge of God; it is the 
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speculative, demonstrative, and conceptualized way. The artist and 
the moralist have their own peculiar ways, too; less cogent, indeed, 
because, like the natural pre-philosophical way, they are more intuitive 
than the reasonings of philosophers, yet none the less authentic. 

Such, in rough outline, is the burden of Maritain’s book, which con- 
eludes with a brief discussion of man’s natural desire to see God. 

Maritain gives his attention first to the pre-philosophical way of 
approaching God. He notes that this approach is doubly natural. It 
is natural in that it does not appeal to faith and revelation; and it is 
natural in that it springs up spontaneously from the unsophisticated 
mind’s awareness of the existence of the world of other things and of 
its own existence confronting that world. On analysis, this approach 
discloses a threefold moment, or “leap,” of which the “ innocent” 
intellect is but obscurely aware and which involves an implicit, inarti- 
culate, yet valid reasoning scarcely distinguishable from the intuitive 
insight in which it is rooted. 


Subsequent metaphysical elaborations and refinements may lead to 


explicit formulation of conceptual expressions embodying in a properly 
philosophical mode this “ virtually metaphysical” experience and re- 
veal it as the root of the intrinsically analogical character of the con- 
cept of being, but the force and power and validity of that primordial 
intuition, involved as it is in the very existential exercise of man’s 
natural understanding, persists unchanged and irrefragable. 

This analysis of the approach to God of the unspoiled natural intel- 
leet of man is paralleled in Maritain’s little book by a no less pene- 
trating analysis of the familiar “five ways” of the Thomistic proofs 
of God’s existence and is followed by a keen appreciation of the rele- 
vance and value of the approach to God through the practical intellect 
manifest in the moralist’s and the artist’s need of God for the ulti- 
mate justification of the moral life and the final vindication of the 
genuine intuitiveness of artistic inspiration. In this latter connection 
there comes to mind the great apostrophe which T. 8. Eliot puts on 
the lips of the women of Canterbury in that final stirring Chorus of his 
Murder in the Cathedral: 


We praise Thee, O God, for thy glory displayed in all the creatures 
of the earth, 

In the snow, in the rain, in the wind, in the storm; in all of Thy 
creatures, both the hunters and the hunted. 

For all these things exist only as seen by Thee, only as known by 
Thee, all things exist 
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Only in Thy light, and Thy glory is declared even in that which 
denies Thee; the darkness declares the glory of light. 

Those who deny Thee could not deny, if Thou didst not exist; and 
their denial is never complete, for if it were so they would 
not exist. 

They affirm Thee in living; all things affirm thee in living; the 
bird in the air, both the hawk and the finch; the beast on 
the earth, both the wolf and the lamb; the worm in the soil 
and the worm in the belly. 


Before proceeding to his analysis of the “ five ways,” Maritain makes 
three very apposite observations which may profitably be noted. First, 
he discusses the sense in which the “ ways” of the philosopher, spe- 
cifically of St. Thomas Aquinas, can legitimately be called “ proofs ” 
or “demonstrations.” Second, he ealls attention to the erroneous im- 


pression, unfortunately widespread, that these proofs are valid “ only 


in the perspective of a particular philosophy, namely of Aristotelian 
philosophy rethought and renewed by Thomas Aquinas ” (p. 16). Third, 
he attributes the inability of the supporters of “such philosophic sys- 
tems as Skepticism, Nominalism, Empiricism, Kantianism, Idealism, 
Pragmatism, Dialectical Materialism, or Existentialism” to grasp the 
demonstrative value of these proofs to the fact that these systems have 
not crossed “the threshhold at which philosophic knowledge starts .. . 
have rendered themselves incapable of arriving at philosophic existence 

. . and are still in a prenatal state” (p. 17). Anyone who has at- 
tempted to elucidate these “ ways” to an adherent of any of the “ sys- 
tems ” that Maritain enumerates realizes how apt and true this obser- 
vation is. 

The discussion of the “five ways” proceeds according to the order 
of St. Thomas’ text (Summa Theol., I, 2, 3.) and is marked by those 
penetrating insights which one has grown to expect from the pen of 
Jaeques Maritain. Despite the succinct, almost compressed, handling 
of these proofs, the author manages to illuminate his discussion by 
reference to such relevant problems as the status of philosophical 
demonstration when developed in a theological context; the confusion 
arising out of the procedure that would discuss creation before estab- 
lishing the existence of a First Cause; and the recent interesting con- 
troversy between Sir Herbert Samuel and the late Professor Einstein 
concerning the methodology of science and that of philosophy. 

The third section of Maritain’s book introduces a strikingly new and 
original approach to God. The author calls it “The Sixth Way” 
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although it is not “based upon a fact observed in the world of sense 
experience nor on the principle ‘One cannot rise to the infinite in a 
series of causes,’ nor does the argument proceed with the royal sim- 
plicity of the ways of St. Thomas” (p. 72). 

The basis of the “Sixth Way” lies in the intuitive experience of 
the life of the spirit—a “life proportioned to the intellect ”—which 
comes in such moments of complete absorption or concentration when 
everything is as it were blotted out from the mind except the luminous 
splendor of the truth by which our whole being is, for the moment, 
enraptured. At such time intuition touches the fountain-head of intel- 
lectual life, the spiritual nature of the intellect itself, beyond, above, 
outside of movement, time, history, and change. Intellectus supra 
tempus. With the sudden return to conscious reflection arises the 
strange conviction that “I who am now in the act of thinking have 
always existed ... yet I know quite well that I was born” (p. 75). Is 
not the solution of this “lived contradiction” to be found in the fact 
“that the creature which is now I, and which thinks, existed before 
itself eternally in God—not as exercising in Him the act of thinking, 
but as thought by Him?” (p. 82). 

The reader who would appreciate the burden of this new way would 
do well to read what Maritain has elsewhere written—particularly in 
his Range of Reason (New York, 1952) and in Creative Intuition 
in Art and Poetry (New York, 1953) especially the section on “ The 
Spiritual Unconscious of Preconscious ”—concerning the importance of 
knowledge by connaturality in the cognitive as well as the moral and 
artistic orders. 

To this reviewer it appears that Maritain has here pointed at least one 
way to the understanding of that recondite wisdom (immersed, Alas!, 
in the confusion of monistic proclivities of Hindu thought) which for 
centuries has meant so much for the culture of India and the Orient. 
Although the author’s reflections developed in complete independence 
of that wisdom, they shed light upon the profound truths buried deep 
in the aspirations of the sages of the East towards a deliverance of the 
spirit. 

B. PHELAN. 


Saint Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Logic for Undergraduates. By Robert J. Kreyche. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1954. Pp. x + 308, with index. $2.90. 


This book adheres to the conventional pattern of logic texts in both 
content and arrangement. In the main, it preserves the conventional 
terminology, using “disjunctive” and “conjunctive” in the sense 
generally given them by Scholastic writers, though it does depart from 
common usage in some instances, as when it substitutes “ multiple ” for 
“eopulative” and “universal” for “distributed” when discussing 
terms. Disclaiming any appeal to professional scholars, the author has 
made simplicity and practicality his chief concerns. He has achieved his 
objective in large measure; in particular, he is to be commended for 
supplying abundant illustrations, which it may be hoped will both 
promote the understanding of students and encourage other writers to 
seek for examples that precisely fit their thought. Nevertheless, to this 
reviewer the book seems in many instances to overdo simplicity at the 
expense of the precision and consistency of thinking that are the 
raison d’étre of the study of logic, and thus to defeat the purpose 
of simplification. For instance, among the rules of the syllogism there 
is none requiring a negative premise for the proof of a negative con- 
elusion (p. 179). Again, the author states, “To be true, a conclusion 
must be based upon true premises” (p. 21). Of course, false premises 
may lead equally well to false and to true conclusions. Again, on page 
111 this sentence appears: “ The antecedent [of a conditional] expresses 
the condition whose fulfillment is necessary for the consequent to take 
place.” This is contradicted on page 239, where the accepted doctrine 
is stated, namely, that “it is possible for any number of antecedents to 
lead to a given consequent.” Yet again, though the word “ implication ” 
is explained as meaning a relation between propositions (p. 141), and 
though it is sometimes used in this sense (p. 27), nevertheless, it is 
often employed to designate the mental operation of seeking for such a 
relation, as on page 19, where logic is said to “ teach us how to go about 
making proper implications.” Since “eduction ” is defined as “ making 
explicit . . . a meaning that is virtually contained in the original” 
(p. 142), “explication ” would seem a more appropriate word for the 
mental operation. 

In the treatment of composite propositions, several inconsistencies 
occur. Thus, the author teaches that the contradictory of a multiple is 
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an improper disjunctive. Yet he goes on to say, with apparent approval, 
that “the more usual method of contradicting a multiple is to deny 
specifically that part of the original proposition which one considers 
false” (p. 135). On that very page he warns against giving “as the 
contradictory some statement that is to the contrary of the proposition.” 
He has in mind another multiple proposition that denies both members 
of the given one. But the categorical denial of one member is both in- 
compatible with the truth and independent of the falsity of a multiple, 
and hence seems to satisfy the requirements for contrariety (pp. 124- 
125). The author distinguishes two kinds of disjunctive, “ proper ” and 
“improper.” These seem to differ in two ways: the proper is necessary, 
while the improper is only factual; the proper asserts its members to 
be both mutually exclusive and exclusive of a middle, whereas the im- 
proper asserts only the exclusion of a middle. This distinction seems to 
violate the rule for division: “The foundation must be kept uniform 
throughout ” (p. 65). Not two, but four, kinds of disjunctives should 
result from division on two bases. Furthermore, no method is provided 
whereby the proper can be differentiated from the improper. It must 
be puzzling to the student to be told that the contradictory of a 
multiple is an improper disjunctive and then to be confronted with the 
following as an example of contradiction : 


You are either a scholar or an ignorant person. 
I may be neither (p. 137). 


There is nothing but the author’s word to indicate that the disjunctive is 
a proper one. It would seem just as reasonable to interpret it as the 
contradictory of “I am neither,” and thus of the improper kind. Since 


the given multiple (“I may be neither”) is in the mode of contingency, 


its contradictory would be rightly expressed in the mode of necessity: 
“ You must be either a scholar or ignorant.” Still more bewildered must 
the student be when he is informed that the following are denials of 
each other: 

You are either a scientist or a philosopher. 

I may be both. 


For what the modal multiple seems to contradict is the modal dis- 
junctive: “ You must be either not a scientist or not a philosopher,” or 
the conjunctive, “ You cannot be both a scientist and a philosopher,” 
which are equivalent. If the disjunctive is to be understood as including 
this meaning, it ought to be called an “ Exponible or Disguised Mul- 
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tiple” (p. 105), having for its members modal disjunctives. It would 
then be resolved into “ You must be either a scientist or a philosopher 
and either not a scientist or not a philosopher.” Its contradictory 
would then be “ Either I may be neither or I may be both.” 

These are trifles indeed, but failure to attend to them may result in 
confusion. Mutual exclusion and exclusion of a middle are quite 
diverse relations, neither of which entails the other; the former obtains 
between contraries, the latter, between subcontraries. Yet one may easily 
take one for the other, as the author does in critizing the proposition, 
“Either you are a Democrat or you are not interested in the welfare 
of your country.” This is false, he says, because “the alternatives are 
not mutually exclusive. One may very well be interested in his country’s 
welfare without necessarily being a Democrat” (p. 114). What the 
last sentence denies is exclusion of a middle; to deny mutual exclusion, 
it should read, “ One may be a democrat and still not be interested. . . .” 
Careful attention to such details would render a good book still better. 


JoHN J. Dove. 


Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Of Learned Ignorance. By Nicholas Cusanus. Translated by Ger- 
main Heren. Introduction by D. J. B. Hawkins. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1954, Pp. xxxxviii + 174. $4.00. 


This is an excellent translation of a famous book which is not often 
read but which exerted a considerable influence on early modern phi- 
losophy. The introduction by D. J. B. Hawkins is, in the main, instrue- 
tive and clear. There are, however, some deficiencies which should be 
mentioned. There is only an indirect indication of the edition from 
which the translation was made (it was presumably the Opera Omnia, 
iussu et auctoritate academiae Heidelbergensis ad codicum lifen edita 
[Leipzig, 1932—]). Only one recent study (that of Bett, H. Nicholas 
of Cusa [London, 1932]) is mentioned. No really fundamental study 
is suggested; the fact that the translation is intended for English and 
American non-specialists does not excuse the ignoring of Van Steen- 
berghen. The Ignota Litteratura is mentioned, but no one would be 
able to guess that it is accessible in Band VIII of the Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. There are no explanatory 
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footnotes to identify persons and books :u«ntioned in the body of the 
work, nor is there any indication that Nicholaus of Cusa had a con- 
sistent terminology. It would have been a very good idea to indicate 
these terms parenthetically. The outline of the doctrine is quite sound, 
but some historical statements are misleading. On page xiv, Hawkins 
writes that the doctrine of Coincidentia Oppositorum is taken from 
Eckhart. It is actually as old as Eriugena (cf. De divisione naturae I, 
517, B of the Migne edition) and is implicit in the doctrine of the 
Corpus Areopagiticum. Again, the doctrine of learned ignorance is 
explicit in Eriugena (De div. naturae I, 508). As a matter of fact, it 
would nave been valuable to the general reader to have been informed 
just how much is derivative in Nicholas and how much is original. 

The doctrine that God is the Absolute in Whom all contraries coin- 
cide is explicitly one which cannot be comprehended by ordinary cogni- 
tion. Hence criticism of the inevitably contradictory character of any 
statement of this doctrine might be irrelevant (although certainly not 
anachronistic since John Wenck made much of it in his attack). It 
is worth while pointing out, however, that part of the doctrine can be 
given a fairly reasonable interpretation. This has been recently done 
by W. H. Hay (“ Nicolaus Cusanus: The Structure of his Philosophy,” 
Philosophical Review LXI [1952]) who has established the connection 
between Nicholas’ mathematical arguments and analogies and the dis- 
cussions of the scholastic mathematicians and physicists of the four- 
teenth century. But Nicholas does present analogical elucidations, argu- 
ments, and evidences for his views, and whoever does that must, of 
course, be judged by the rules governing philosophical controversy. 
Accordingly, it is worthwhile remarking that some of his explanations 
of the doctrine that the maximum and minimum coincide in the Abso- 
lute are, and do not merely appear to be, radically defective. That the 
maximum of a specifiable quality and the minimum of that very same 
quality coincide cannot be elucidated in the way Nicholas attempts in 
the fourth chapter of the first book: “ The minimum is that which can- 
not be less than it is; and since that is also true of the maximum, it is 
evident that the minimum is identified with the maximum.” As Bett, 
Stéckl, and others have pointed out, this argument depends on a sup- 
pression of part of the descriptions of maximum and of minimum. 

The structure of Learned Ignorance should be indicated. Book I 
treats of the Absolute Maximum (God) of which we can have only 
an instructed ignorance. Book IT treats of the contracted maximum, the 
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Universe, which is a limited image or representation of the Absolute. 
Book III, finally, concerns the maximum which is both absolute and 
contracted, Jesus, who is the mediator between the Incomprehensible 
Infinite and the Universe. Now Nicholas maintained that there is no 
way in which the Absolute as such can descend to the limited and 
contracted world nor any way in which the world, as such, can ascend 
to the Infinite. For although the world has no boundaries, there are 
only a finite number of differences of degree of any contracted nature 
or quality. And, on the other side, the Absolute, although the creator 
of His creatures, cannot diminish His infinity so as to affect this. 
Consequently, the need for the Divine Word as mediator of creation 
and as mediator between man and God is demonstrated. This difficulty 
and Nicholas’ resolution of it are only variants of essential difficulties 
in all the neoplatonie philosophies of the Middle Ages. And it is worth 
observing that it is to be found in early modern philosophy (e. g., in 
Spinoza who attempts its resolution by an intermediary which partakes 
of the finite and the infinite at once, the facies totius universi). It is 
doubtful, to this reviewer at least, whether any of the solutions is at 
all satisfactory. 

It is true that these elucidations are explicitly only analogies. It is 
true that they are only cases of instructed ignorance. But Nicholas, 
by this means, both incurs and evades the responsibilities of philosophi- 
cal argument. 

There is no space to deal with the many doctrines in this book which 
have had a great influence on subsequent thought. The arguments to 
the effect that the earth is not vile and not the lowest part of the crea- 
tion presage the new cosmology and undoubtedly helped to prepare men 
to receive it when scientific theory and experiment made the abandon- 
ment of medieval cosmologies plausible and even necessary. The doc- 
trine of the existence of everything in everything else is probably the 
source of Leibniz’s doctrine that each monad mirrors the whole uni- 
verse from its own point of view (although the doctrine itself, which 
is explicit in Al-Kindi, goes back to Plotinus and the Stoies). 

And it is as a mediator between medieval neoplationism and modern 
philosophy that Nicholas of Cusa may best be viewed. As such and 
because he was personally both a very good and an intellectually rich 


personality, Nicholas of Cusa merits attention. 


JULIUS WEINBERG. 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison Wisconsin. 
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Augustine: Earlier Writings. Edited by John H. S. Burleigh. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. 413. $5.00. 


Among the latest to acknowledge the moderns’ organic solidarity with 
the early Christian past is the edition by Edinburgh historian, John 
Burleigh, the sixth of seventeen volumes in the English-American 
Library of Christian Classics. The descent into oldfogyism, according 
to James, begins well before thirty. Augustine escaped this law of hard- 
shelledness, the momentous turn, his conversion, being made at nearly 
thirty-two. Earlier, Burleigh notes, is marked in the Retractations as 
covering the years 387-88 to 395-96, roughly from the conversion to the 
start of the episcopacy. Of the twenty-eight earlier works, eight—only 
two fully theological—are here selected to catch the dominant emerging 
strains. It is puzzling, from the standpoint of Burleigh’s criteria, im- 
portance and availability, to find De Ordine passed over in favor of 
the “irresistible” Soliloquies. An unfinished work in which promise 
far outstrips performance, the Soliliquies boasts a first part better 
handled in Of True Religion and, in Bk. II, arguments for immortality 
that never satisfied Augustine. On the other hand, De Ordine, the best 
of the Cassiaciacum days, synopsizes most of the leading ideas generated 
by the meeting of Christ and Plato, the nature and subject matter of 
philosophy, the sources of knowledge, the meaning of evil, and so on— 
seeds that take root and push to further reaches in the later works. 

These are fresh translations, all but one from the Benedictine edition. 
Burleigh’s is quiet, pedestrian, and disciplined prose that does not 
match some of the Latin’s subtleties. Still, his style is commendable 
because English, not the scholarly gobbledygook of Latinate-English. 
Nearly all translations are preceded by introductions and analyses. The 
introductions, while not especially perceptive, are informative, concise 
and, for the most part, accurate, and help raise this edition a notch to 
over-all excellence. Our thoughtful editor spends more consideration 
on his readers with a helpful index plus a table of Biblical references. 

The flaws are few and relatively minor. In an unhappy paragraph, 
Burleigh confesses himself baffled by Of True Religion—it is “ extremely 
diffuse . . . almost defying analysis”—then doubles the confusion by a 
resumé fabricated out of one main, one accidental, and one fictive 
element. A close reading of 7. 13-14 helps some of the haze vapor off. 
There the three main divisions are rapidly outlined: 1) God manifests 
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Himself in history and nature; 2) authority as temporally prior opens 
up the “ system ” implicit in God’s covenant; 3) by reason, the divinized 
mind reaches some understanding or a religious metaphysic of the 
cosmos. The work grows along classic lines, the first section’s general 
account being further determined in sections two and three. The illusion 
of diffuseness arises perhaps because of the “ chief purpose ” (Retracta- 
tions), a side-refutation of the Manichean myth of two natures (9.17). 

Next, Burleigh slips in a lower-case howler. “ The inference Augus- 
tine wishes Evodius to draw from it, viz., that reason cannot afford 
compelling proof of the existence of God, hardly seems to emerge. . . .” 
In Ep. 160 Evodius poses a problem that according to Ep. 162, has 
already been cleared up in Of True Religion. Concede, he says, that 
reason discovers that God does and must exist, and it follows that God’s 
existence hangs on the power of reason. In Of True Religion 31.58 and 
39.73, Augustine maintains the demonstration of God’s existence, but 
sidesteps the inconvenience singled out. The distinction between dis- 
eovery and judgment forbids our judgment on anything surpassing the 
human order. It is wise to explain the cosmos by God, but stupid to 
explain or judge God’s inner life, as absurd as J. Fred Muggs’ plumb- 
ing the profundities of TV. Implicit is the corollary that reason, 
inferior because powerless to judge God, cannot cause the divine 
existence. 

It is disconcerting also to read that the first part of The Teacher is 
virtually sterile. On the ecntrary, in a discourse steered “ with con- 
scious design,” Augustine sets himself dead against the charge of 
trivializing; the schoolboyishness is only apparent. It is axiomatie, 
moreover, that a logic of signs precede a psychology of communication. 
A theory of signs is of course only relatively important, and may look 
somewhat “ playful” in comparison with matching one’s wits against 
the sinewy real itself. 

Philosophers will find in the second part of The Teacher a brilliant 
inquiry into the structure of education. The practical difficulty of adapt- 
ing ideas reflects a root-problem in theory: can a human mind learn 
the absolutely new? The teacher, theoretical analysis reveals, comes in 
secondarily and ab extra, and is meant to be outgrown. Even the 
apathetic are not academically brainwashed, but assimilate meanings on 
their own transforming power. All lines converge to a paradoxical con- 
clusion: a teacher teaches only in a Pickwickian sense. The grammar 
is wrong, the sense right: a learner learns himself. But the perplexity 
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shifts to another level: how can a mutable mind sit in judgment on its 
superior, the immutable truth? The upshot of the inquiry is that there 
is only one Teacher, the Word within, Who by a kind of natural illumi- 
nation strengthens the mind to a 20-20 insight into various truths. 
Aquinas later completed the doctrines of self-teaching and illumination 
by finer-grained attention to nature and mind. Worth pondering, finally, 
is the magnificent close. Wisdom is a world no man has made, and 
each teacher is a co-worker of the divine charged with disposing minds 
for entry into a kind of temporal City of God. 


Joun M. Quinn, O.S8. A. 


Merrimack College, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 


The American Philosophy of Law. With cases to illustrate prin- 
ciples. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged with new matter 
and latest cases. By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., and James V. 
Hayes. New York: Jesuit Educational Association, New York 
Province Division of Higher Education, 1953. Pp. xxxiv + 
495, with index. $6.00. 


The philosophical core of the material contained in this volume was 
first made available in mimeographed form by Fr. Le Buffe,? to the 
students in his classes on jurisprudence, at the Fordham University 
Law School, from about 1920 to 1924. In the latter year, this material 
appeared in book form, under the title, Outlines of Pure Jurisprudence. 
It was used extensively in Catholic Law Schools. But after two print- 
ings, Fr. LeBuffe decided that it would be advisable to add a lawyer’s 
touch to the book, which had hitherto stressed the moral, rather than 
the legal, aspects of the subject. Accordingly, he enlisted the collabora- 


tion of James V. Hayes,? “a former pupil and a friend of long 
standing,” * for the third edition, which was published in 1938. This 
edition evidenced a more legalistic approach and enhanced the value of 
the book for lawyers and law students. A fourth edition appeared in 


1 Formerly Regent and Lecturer in Jurisprudence, at the Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

?Member of the New York and District of Columbia Bars, formerly 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States. 

Preface, xii. 
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1947, when the title of the book was changed to The American Phi- 
losophy of Law, “ in the interest of sound Americanism and as a direct 


challenge to Americans... .” 


The present or fifth edition has been enlarged by the inclusion of 
such new material, available since 1947, as the address® of Pius XII 
to the First National Convention of the Union of Italian Catholic 
Jurists, 1949, and that * of Father LeBuffe at the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of Jesuit Law Schools, Chicago, December 29, 1950, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights,’ the Convention on Genocide,’ a dis- 
eussion of mercy-killing and of the right of an unborn child to sue 
for damages,® a consideration of several recent leading cases, decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, dealing with limitations on 
speech,!® and a moral appraisal of artificial insemination." 

The book demonstrates that the jural postulates of American civiliza- 
tion are based on the philosophy of an objective natural law, “ which 
is first in order of thought and superior in way of authority and ulti- 
mate as the source of all obligation. This philosophy is the basis of 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, particularly the Bill of Rights, and of 
the American positive legal order. It is manifest that our traditional 


712 


rights have always been considered as “ objective facts antecedent to 
positive law and juridically restrictive of positive law.”'* The extent 
of legal recognition of the natural law rights of life, liberty, speech, 
conscience, property and marriage has been carefully described, as well 
as the right to strike and the right of the parent over the child. 
Although the natural law has been “ woven into the very fabric ” ** 
of the Anglo-American common law, nevertheless there have been some 
unfortunate deviations. Examples may be seen in laws existing in most 
states legalizing “ therapeutic abortion,” and permitting easy divorce. 
Further deviations from the American philosophy of law are Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital *® (1923), which declared unconstitutional the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s minimum wage law for women, and the McCollum 1*® 


* Preface, v. 20 Pp. 272-281. 

Pp. 449-452. 11 Pp. 365-367. 

* Preface, ix-xii. 

7 Pp. 135-140. 

Pp. 140-142. 14 Preface, v. 

* Pp. 258-264. 18 Pp. 322, 261 U. S. 525. 
16 P, 290, McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U. 8S. 203. 
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ease (1948), in which “for the first time in our history, a figure of 
speech (‘wall of separation,’ parenthesis inserted), used by Thomas 
Jefferson, was erected into an ‘impregnable’ barrier to cooperation 
between church and state in the imparting of religious instruction.” 1" 

This edition continues to emphasize that it would be “ dangerously 
un-American to exchange ” 1* a philosophy of natural law, for example, 
for that of Justice Holmes, whose attitude toward the law and the 
state “was thoroughly totalitarian.”?® One of the sixteen chapters, 
namely, Chapter VI, written by Hayes, states the consequences of a 
denial of natural law in terms of the “ Fascist seizure of power in 
Italy,” °° “the totalitarianism of the Nazis,’ and the Communist 
tyranny in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. The disastrous impli- 
cations of the materialistic philosophy of Mr. Justice Holmes, though 
a great judge and scholar, and to many lawyers “little less than a 
philosophic god,” *? have been presented in an Appendix ** which con- 
tains an address by John C. Ford, 8. J., LL. B., delivered in 1941. 

There is an excellent bibliography in the front of the book which 
concludes with a Summary, an Appendix, and Indices of Authors cited 
and Subjects. There are a few technical inaccuracies, however, in the 
Table of Contents. Thus Chapter XV on “ Vindication of Rights” 
appears on page 438, instead of 362, and Chapter XVI, on “ Conflict 
of Rights and Duties,” on page 445, instead of 438. 

This fifth edition is unfortunately the final development of the col- 


laboration of these two authors, as Father LeBuffe recently departed 


this life. But fortunately for the cause of scholastic legal philosophy, 
he was able to complete fully this, his juristie life’s work, upon which 
he had long labored. It is to be hoped that Hayes will carry on the 
praiseworthy task of keeping up to date, from time to time, this use- 
ful book, which has unquestionably achieved its purpose “in bold 
outlines to lay the foundations for beginners in the philosophy of 
law,” 2* and to keep bright “the torch of the traditional American 
philosophy of law.” *° 
BRENDAN F. Brown. 
Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Pp, 206. 

18 Preface, vii. 22 Preface, vi. 
19 Preface, vi. 23 Pp. 455-481. 
sop. 147. 

Pp, 156. °° Preface, xiii. 
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Moral Principles of Action. Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. (Science of Culture Series, 
vol. VI). Pp. xi-+ 720. 


Moral Principles of Action is a monumental compilation of thirty- 
three essays on diversified aspects of moral doctrine and practice; the 
authors are men of widely divergent background and training. The 
editor has contributed an introductory and a concluding essay in an 
effort to hold this miscellany together, and has provided a good index 
and a useful directory of the authors. 

In addition to some informative explanations of the moral doctrine 
of various Oriental religions, the principal value of this volume lies 
in its providing a survey of the ethical problems that are really being 
debated today. Two related themes most frequently recur: concern for 
the establishment of a universal rule of law in the face of the threat of 
universal atomic war, and anxiety over the very possibility of such a 
task in the face of cultural relativity. 

The best essay in the book is devoted to both of these problems. In 
“Natural Law and Moral Law,” Jacques Maritain summarizes the 
enlightening exposition of natural law already given in Man and the 
State and in his article in Human Rights, a UNESCO symposium. 
Going beyond this earlier work, however, he here enlarges upon the 
explanation of the root of natural law in eternal law, and relates 
natural law to natural right, jus gentium, and positive law. This article 
marks a real development in Maritain’s pioneering interpretation of the 
Thomistie tract on law, and supplies precisely what so many of his 
fellow contributors are searching for. 

It is most encouraging to find a number of those contributors insisting 
with Maritain, though on different grounds, that the concrete differences 
in moral convictions and practices established by cultural anthropolo- 
gists do not at al! involve a moral relativism, but have behind them a 
much deeper and more fundamental agreement. Kurt von Fritz, pro- 
fessor of Greek at Columbia, displays a Platonic influence in his 
explanation of an ultimate and objective, though not definitely formul- 
able, criterion of right and wrong. In his final paragraph, Erich Fromm, 
psychoanalyst, contends that “the common elements in these [moral] 
teachings are more important than their differences.” And Ralph 
Linton, professor of anthropology at Yale, though he claims too much 
for his discipline, devotes his article to showing that, far from con- 
eluding to a moral relativism from the different beliefs and practices to 
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be found in various cultures, we are rather forced to conclude to the 
existence of a single ethical system from the fundamental uniformity 
underlying the incidental differences. 

Moral Principles of Action is too heterogeneous in composition and 
uneven in merit to serve as a usable text. It would, though, provide a 
convenient source of supplementary reading for contemporary ethical 
problems. And it does have the Maritain essay. 


HERBERT JOHNSTON. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Heidegger und Hegel, oder Widerstreit und Widerspruch. By Jan 
van der Meulen. Meisenheim/ Glan: Westkulturverlag, 1953. 
Pp. 216. No price listed. 


One cannot fail to observe that there is a renewed interest in Hegel, 
especially in Germany and in France, both on part of non-Catholic and 
Catholic authors. Within the last two years several important works 
have appeared, as that of F. Coreth, 8S. J., on Hegel’s dialectics or that 
by Th. Litt who attempts a reconstruction and adaptation of the whole 
of Hegelian metaphysics. Nor can one overlook the influence Hegel 
exercised on the various new philosophies which have come to be com- 
prised under the general name of existentialism. This influence is not 
always discoverable at first sight, thought both Jaspers and Heidegger 
have admitted their indebtedness to Hegel, and the Hegelian note is 
rather evident, if not in the writings of J.-P. Sartre, at least, in those 
of Simone de Beauvoir. Heidegger himself has devoted an essay to the 
analysis of a chapter in Hegel’s Phenomenology, and van der Meulen 
presents a study in which the parallels and differences in the thoughts 
of the two philosophers are to be clarified. 

Unfortunately, this does not bring clarification, but tends to in- 
crease the difficulties most readers find when studying Hegel and, even 
more so, Heidegger. It is, perhaps, inevitable that an original thinker, 
confronted with problems and ideas of a new kind, feels the necessity 
to coin terms and use a language of his own. One may doubt whether 
it is necessary to create a terminology so new and alien to the spirit of 
the language as that of Heidegger. But it is certainly the task of the 
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commentator to render more intelligible the words of the master. In 
attempting this, van der Meulen has failed; he employs the same 
esoteric language one finds in Heidegger in an even greater exaggera- 
tion. There are, in this book, sentences which by virtue of their termin- 
ology and of their grammatical structure are almost unintelligible even 
to a reader well versed in German. This is regrettable, because the 
author has some quite interesting things to say and could have eluci- 
dated many points. The obscurity cf his presentation is increased by 
his using the same abbreviation for a work by Hegel and for one by 
Heidegger. 

The author is not a blind follower of Heidegger, however much he 
makes his own the fundamentals of this thinker’s philosophy. The 
comparison of Heidegger’s analytics of Dasein with Hegel’s procedure 
in the Phenomenology is instructive. The problems in regard to which 
the confrontation of the two philosophers is carried out are: truth, 
time, nature, and spirit. As the title indicates, the basic difference is 
seen in that with Hegel there is contradiction to be resolved in the 
dialectical synthesis, whereas with Heidegger there is an essential con- 
flict within being or, at least, within “ existence’ which term, as is 
known, denotes in Heidegger the mode of being peculiar to the Dasein. 
Conflict as well as contradiction would require, to be understood, a 
middle from which they may be envisaged. The last part of the book 
is devoted to this problem of the middle; here, the author finally frees 
himself, to some extent, from his adherence to Heidegger’s parlance and 
becomes more intelligible. The clearest statement of the difference and 
similarity of the two conceptions is found, perhaps, on page 184: “ The 
conflict in Heidegger is not less hidden [geborgen, which means at once 
hidden and kept safely; it is one of the ambiguous terms which play 
such a role in Heidegger’s way of arguing on the basis of an analysis 
of language] in the logos as the contradiction in Hegel; but the essence 
of the logos is thought as itself true finiteness whereas it unfolds itself 
in Hegel as true infinity.” The author has also some enlightening com- 
ments precisely on the ambiguity of words as related to the ambiguity 


of the given, for which he uses characteristically the expression Gegen- 


wart, that is, both presence and present. 

These few and sketchy remarks must suffice; a detailed report would 
require too much space and a translation of many terms which in itself 
is a difficult, ‘ot to say impossible, task. A student of Heidegger and 
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of contemporary thought in general may find the effort he will have 
to make when reading this book still rewarding. 
ALLERS. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Thought, Action, and Passion. By Richard McKeon. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. Pp. x + 305, with index. 
$5.00. 


Four essays of unequal length, with an excellent introduction at once 
analyzing each and revealing their basic unity of theme, and an 
appendix on Thomas Mann and the philosophical novel make up this 
study on the history of ideas and human communication. The thesis 
of the book is captured in its dedication to Gilson as to one “ who has 
explored, as few philosophers have, the subtle relations that join poetry, 
philosophy, and history, in the varied meanings and values men have 
found in speculation and sought in action.” 

Since antiquity four themes or concepts have been used by men as 
focal-points of inquiry into our common lives and purposes: love, truth, 
freedom, imitation. Around them have grown doctrines that specify 
each theme in various fields of thought or action. Yet none is isolated, 
for after the original elaboration of these themes by the Greeks, human 
thought has come to see the pattern of interrelation within each theme 
(as in the variants of the concept of love), marked the basic distinctions 
in doctrine or theory (thus in the progress of science), enlarged the 
scope to which theme or doctrine might apply (as in the concept of 
the equality and brotherhood of man), and discovered the broader re- 
lations between the themes themselves (as when rhetoricians advised 
philosophers to imitate the example of their forebears). This develop- 
ment in large measure is owing to the four basic techniques which such 


inquiry and discussion has taken as its tools: philosophy, poetry, history, 


rhetoric. Each theme or field has a technique proper to its development. 
Nevertheless, techniques too have moved from field to field to be used 
for subjects beyond their original application. The heterogeneous appli- 
eation of the four techniques within the limits of the four themes thus 
provides the common subject-matter of the essays in the present work. 
With a certain daring McKeon has chosen to see what would result if 
the technique proper to one theme were used in the study of another. 


i 
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Thus, in the first essay, on love, the proper technique should be 
poetry or rhetoric; but the author instead has developed the theme 
through the technique of philosophy, examining the analyses of love 
from the Symposium of Plato to modern psychiatry and group-thinking 
of today. As a result of such an approach the philosopher can under- 
stand more easily those modern problems which spring from lacunae 
in modern doctrines of love (wherein the theme has been so deeply 
changed in subject-matter because of the tendency to reduce love to sex) 
and from deficient techniques and methods in exploring the nature of 
love or implementing it to personal or social action. 

Again, we should expect philosophy to provide the technique proper 
to truth, the second of the four themes. Yet with fresh daring McKeon 
chooses to use the method of history, encouraged by the knowledge that 
truth has more frequently been treated historically than philosophi- 
eally. “Truth and the History of Ideas” thus becomes a provocative 
analysis of the relation of philosophy and history, or more truly of the 
use of the history of philosophy for philosophic purposes. While Plato 
and Aristotle, in their accounts of the philosophers who went before 
them, furnish the immediate context of discussion, the author sees them 
rather as symbols of two grand types of history: “ holoscopiec,” as the 
pursuit of patterns and schemes under which to attempt to grasp and 
order the parts; “merosopic,” content with the establishment of facts, 
details, parts, from which we can infer the interrelations and causal 
sequences and achieve a resultant pattern. Yet both reveal that there is 
no history, in the original sense of that word—to seek out what has 
happened—, without a corresponding philosophy manifested in the very 
approach used in facing the past. More particularly, in the history of 
ideas “the oppositions of philosophic principles appear among the 
facts that are treated as well as the influences that determine the modes 
in which they are to be treated. ... Philosophy determines the history 
. . . but history in turn transforms philosophy” (p. 88). This is a 
chapter that repays a deeper and fuller study, for its statement of the 
methods, advantages, dangers and perhaps unconscious fallacies that 
are inherent in the history of philosophy. 

“Freedom and Disputation ” follows in the same brilliant technique 
of the author. The theme is freedom; the technique is rhetoric centered 
around historical speeches that moved men to action; the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles and the opposed speeches by which it is framed. 
Such meroscopic technique leads to the all-important lesson, that the 
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basie problem underlying all forms of freedom and conditioning the 
efficacy of all laws and human rights is found in the freedom of the 
spirit which animates human institutions and is the prerequisite as 
well as the end of all true democracy. 

Philosophers, poets, and literary critics will, undoubtedly, find most 
delight in the last and longest essay of the book (here published for the 
first time), “Imitation and Poetry.” The techniques of poetry and 
rhetoric are here focused on the theme of imitation, which is itself 
treated from the viewpoint of history to achieve a philosophic answer to 
modern problems of aesthetics and criticism. Here again we discover 
there is no theory of poetry or art without critical or philosophic prin- 
ciples at its base, implied, at least, if not rendered explicit. 

Because imitation has assumed many meanings even as it remains a 
central theme in the discussion of art or finds fresh applications in 
new fields, the author is constrained to devote the greater part of this 
essay to a detailed and yet sweeping historical survey of the meanings 
attached to “imitation,” “art,” and “nature.” From the Greeks to 
Cicero, through Saint Augustine and the medievals, art is considered 
the imitation of nature; “ imitation” is supplanted by “ imagination ” 
(the perception of beauty) in the late eighteenth century and in the 
Kantian revolution and subsequent Idealism. In more recent times, as 
in Croce and Dewey, it in turn has been displaced by “ expression,” and 
“communication.” In the last two decades, however, McKeon finds the 
return of “imitation ” to basic importance in the discussion of poetry 
and a growing recognition of problems previously ignored. Such 
problems, however, cannot be solved by aesthetics alone; history and 
philosophy or the philosophic use of history can be made to prepare 
the way for their solution and prepare the objective grounds on which 
this can be based. 

This is, be it confessed, less a review and a criticism than a stumbling 
abstract of a long, perhaps somewhat wordy, yet deeply provocative 
investigation of human thought, the interrelation of basic themes and 


the advantages to be derived from the interchange of techniques. We 
must needs have the breadth of the author’s knowledge and the depth of 
his penetration to subject his work to ar equal and adequate scrutiny. 


Ore must, however, take exception to some of the author’s remarks 
on the Christian agdpe (if this criticism seems out of place in a 
philosophical journal, the remarks are also ectopic on the part of 
McKeon). Contrasting the symposium with the agdpe (which is legiti- 
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mate although the historical connection is extremely tenuous), he writes: 
“In antiquity the symposium was a literary form based on a social 
institution. During the Middle Ages the supper became a sacrament 
based on the celebration of a religious holiday” (p. 41). This is a 
very ambiguous statement. The text proceeds to recall the Gospel- 
account of the Eucharist and the commandment of love (agdpe), which 
is indeed translated by caritas but more often by dilectio (ef. Vulgate). 
But the agapai of the early Christians were not identified with the 
celebration of the Eucharist, as seems to be implied in the citation 
above. The historical references to the agdpe (p. 230, n. 25) may be 
correct, but one is repulsed by the uncritical and unhistorical distinction 
between “the time of the Apostles” and “the establishment of the 
church.” 
Ienatius Brapy, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The All-Present God. A Study in St. Augustine. By Stanislaus J. 


Grabowski. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1954. Pp. xi-+ 313, with 
index. $4.50. 


In his introduction to The All-Present God Fr. Grabowski makes 
known his intent: to investigate the mind of St. Augustine, from his 
own works and others that influenced him, as to how he conceived 
God’s presence and how he associated other divine activities with it. 

The author carries this out in a work of twelve chapters. The first 
seven work toward and achieve the goal; the last five correlate Augus- 
tine’s theory on the divine presence with his position on other basic 
points. Here the author indicates his own position on disputed areas 
in Augustinism. 

The first part of Fr. Grabowski’s work is a tribute to his painstaking 
scholarship. In successive chapters he develops the following themes: 
faith, tradition, and reason as sources of Augustine’s thought; the doc- 
trine of the divine presence found in Scripture and developed along 
philosophical lines by the Fathers of the Church; the evolution of 
terminology in the Greek and Latin Fathers; philosophy’s contribu- 
tion, the determination of the modes of presence; the nature of divine 
presence; His dynamic presence, main preoccupation of the Fathers; 
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God’s static presence, emphasized more by the scholastics than by 
Augustine and other Fathers. 

Part two (this division is not the author’s but the reviewer’s) is 
given to a correlation of this doctrine with the saint’s stand on other 
theological points. The author discusses whether Augustine is to be 
placed in the camp of the monists or the dualists. He takes up the 
question of any possible Augustinian leanings toward pantheism. In 
summary form he indicates the influence other philosophies had on 
Augustine. He speaks of other basic concepts in the Augustinian idea 
of God. There is a chapter on the contribution of Augustinian phi- 
losophy to theology. In his awareness of the ancillary character of phi- 
losophy (ef. De Trinitate, I, 3) Augustine definitely recognized their 
separate provinces. Fr. Grabowski’s final chapter is cast in the mold 
of his thesis that Augustine was primarily a practical theologian. In it 
he indicates the practical benefit of this doctrine of the divine presence 
in the spiritual life. 

The first part of Fr. Grabowski’s book is especially good. He is a 
long-time student of Augustine and has contributed many scholarly 
articles on problems in his teachings. These seven chapters are solid 
and enlightening. They breathe patient labor, born of a disciple’s love 
for his master. He sets himself an objective in research and attains it. 

The second part of this study is not on a par with the first. Here 
at times the author moves out of his field to treat questions that pertain 
more exclusively to philosophy. On disputed points in Augustinism he 
relies for the most part on the judgment of Etienne Gilson but recog- 
nizes the position of others such as Boyer and Grabmann. In any 
study of Augustine’s philosophy the author of the Introduction a 
VEtude de Saint Augustin is not to be slighted. But in his characteriza- 
tion of Augustine’s thought as a philosophie de conversion, may not 
Gilson be charged with diminishing the definite optimism of Augus- 
tinian metaphysics? 

The footnotes in this study are copious, the references exact, the 
citations apt. They indicate a working acquaintance with an extensive 
bibliography in patrology and Augustinism. A number of works in 
Polish are mentioned. One criticism here might be to note the almost 
total absence of Spanish works. One that could be listed is Victorino 
Capanaga’s Introduccion General (284 pages) in Obras de San Agustin, 
Vol. I of the Biblioteca de Autores Cristiano series. Another criticism 
is that students of St. Augustine would have appreciated the author’s 
listing a formal bibliography of works consulted in this study. 
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What value has such a work for the scholastic philosopher? The 
present writer sees a triple value: a deeper understanding of the influ- 
ence of the Fathers on St. Augustine’s doctrine; an opportunity to see 
in harmonious interaction two of the Saint’s guiding principles, fides 
quaerens intellectum and intellectum valde ama; a chance to view Augus- 
tine’s genius at work in taking the teachings of his predecessors, going 
more deeply into them and passing on to posterity principles that 
would be embodied in scholastic doctrine. We see this last point in 
Augustine’s persistent emphasis on the ubique totus presence of God 
and the analogy of the rational soul’s presence in the body as well as 
his placing the question on the metaphysical basis of the hierarchy of 
beings, material, spiritual and divine. 

Particularly in English there is a lack of introductory material to 
the thought of St. Augustine. A special study such as the present one 
complements a work like Bourke’s Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom, Its 
value in this regard lies in its elucidation of one of Augustine’s key 
concepts, the divine presence. 

Happily this work appeared in the same year that the sixteenth cen- 
tenary of the Saint’s birth opened. In his letter of July 25, 1954, Pope 
Pius XII expressed the hope that this celebration be productive of the 
result: “ That more light will be shed upon the teachings of Augus- 
tine.” Fr. Grabowski’s stu€y is a step in that direction. It is a con- 
tribution to Augustinian studies. 


FRANK DE LA Vega, O.R.S. A. 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Opuscula Theologica. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Turin: Marietti, 
1954. Vol. I: Edited by P. R. Verardo, O.P. Pp. xviii + 
431, with index. $4.20; Vol. II: Edited by P. R. Spiazzi, O. P., 
with P, M. Calcaterra, O.P. Pp. xi + 441, with index. $3.00. 


Opuscula Philosophica. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by P. R. 
Spiazzi. Turin: Marietti, 1954. Pp. xxxi + 379, with index. 
$3.00. 


These three fine volumes constitute a new “Opuscula Omnia.” They 
are as welcome as the editors hope. In a fine format uniform with the 
other post-war Marietti editions they will eminently suffice until a 
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critical text is established. The editors have used the very best texts 
available to them. Thus they reprint Keeler for De Unitate Intellectus 
and make extensive use of Wyser for the De Trinitate. Bibliographies, 
chronological tables, analyses, and the like make these volumes much 
more valuable than others of similar provenance. All who use them 
will be grateful. 4 

Cuares J. O’NEIL. 


Marquette Univerity, 
Milwaukee, Wiconsin. 


Introduction au Probléme de la Connaissance. By Emile Jacques. 
Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, E. Nau- 
welaerts, 1953. Pp. 344, with index. 180 B. Frs. $3.60. 


The purpose of this book is to outline a problematic of knowledge. 
Not to be confused with epistemology, methodology, or a critique of 
the sciences, a problematic should, in the author’s opinion, avoid cate- 
gorical statements (p. 7). This the author takes quite literally since his 
work consists of a practically uninterrupted series of three or four 
thousand questions. The resulting tone of indecision makes continued 
attention difficult; yet the writer intends his Introduction primarily for 
the use of non-specialists (p. 13). 

After a short preface in which he states his purpose and procedure 
(pp. 5-14), Jacques divides his topic into four unequal parts: I, the 
fact of knowledge, object of psychology (pp. 15-59); II, the value of 
knowledge in general, object of epistemology (pp. 61-104) ; III, the dis- 
cussion of the formal aspect of knowledge, object of logic (pp. 105- 
119); and IV, the value of knowledge considered as functioning in the 
different sciences (pp. 121-210). From pages 211 to 327, the author 
provides a large number of notes, with numerical indices, in which he 
quotes from philosophers and scientists to illustrate the problems raised 
in the text. Other notes at the bottom of each page, with literal indices, 
indicate cross references, corollaries, ete. An index of subjects (pp. 
329-336) and an index of proper names (pp. 337-340) are included in 
the book. 

This Introduction constitutes an excellent compendium of problems 
in metaphysics, psychology, epistemology, and the sciences. The notes, 
probably the most valuable part of the book, offer a stimulating con- 
frontation of opposed views with key quotations from scientists, 
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sociologists, and philosophers. Except for an occasional reliance on 
historians such as Brehier or Thonnard (p. 226, n. 43; p. 256, n. 133; 
p. 281, n. 215; p. 286, n. 234; p. 301, n. 271), the notes are taken from 
the original texts of the authors quoted. 

Jacques’ epistemological attitude, implicit throughout the text, is that 
which we customarily associate with Louvain. This view is stated in 
the preface: “. . . comment se décider sans savoir, au préalable, si l’on 
en a le moyen, sans s’étre interrogé sur la solidité de nos jugements? ” 
(p. 5). A quotation from Van Steenberghen (p. 63, n. a) expresses 
the same opinion. The author also goes along with the widely accepted 
misconception that psychology, as a philosophical discipline, is a part 
of metaphysics (ef. pp. 41; 184). 

Perhaps the great variety of questions prevents the author from 
giving proper emphasis to the relatively few basic problems upon which 
the differences among philosophical systems depend. The questions 
raised in the general problematic should not be repeated (as the author 
sometimes does: e. g., p. 200) in the problematic of the special sciences. 
Indeed, the advantage of a complete problematic of human knowledge 
would seem to be to consign each problem to its proper area and to 
avoid a sterile consideration of general problems in a field where the 
principles of solution are lacking. Furthermore, it seems that the notes, 
constituting as they do the essential part of the book, should be worked 
into the text to break the monotony of constant interrogation, or at 
least printed at the bottom of each page. Thus Jacques’ work would 
appear as a valuable collection of sentences on the problem of knowl- 
edge as it is formulated in modern times. 

VENANT CAUCHY. 


Fordham University, 
New York, N.Y. 


Western Social Thought. By E. Kilzer and E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1954. Pp. x + 328, with index. $6.50. 


In writing this book, Drs. Kilzer and Ross had in mind “ the general 
reader who wishes to know enough details about important social 
theorists of the past to be able to think and speak intelligently about 
them” and also “ college courses designed to give students in sociology 
and social philosophy a sufficiently broad background of knowledge 
about scholars, and their ideas, who preceded theorists of the present 
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day.” The authors treat of all the outstanding writers and several 
minor ones, from the centuries before Plato down to the very present, 
within the scope of four hundred and eighty-two pages. The result is 
an abridged dictionary—witness the treatment of many of the leaders 
of Western social thought: we find Vittoria compressed into a half 
page, Suarez into two pages, and Grotius into a page and a quarter. 
One cannot fail to marvel at the successful digesting job performed on 
some of the characters; at the same time one wonders why others 
deemed worthy of a short paragraph should be included at all. Valuable 
space could have been saved for the expansion of material on more 
significant social thinkers by omitting such people as the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, Pascal, Tolstoi, Trotsky, and Lévy-Bruhl. 

The outstanding weakness of any work of this kind is the summary 
nature of the statements of great social philosophies. Even when a 
great philosopher’s teachings in metaphysics, epistemology, psychology, 
ethics, or logic are left aside, it is still well-nigh impossible in brief 
paragraphs to do justice to his political and social philosophy alone. 
If this work is intended as a textbook, it will give the student that 
superficial amount of knowledge on social thought through the ages 
which fails to stimulate serious thinking as a basis for the formation 
of mature judgment. Much can be said for it as an outline or a syllabus, 
so long as original sources and important secondary sources are used 
in connection with it. 

The authors do a good job of grouping the leaders of social thought 
under appropriate period and subject-matter headings. In addition, 
their section on the Hebrews introduces matter too frequently omitted 
or lightly treated in most works on political and social thought. 


JEROME G. KERWIN. 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


De Existence a V'Etre: La Philosophie de Gabriel Marcel. By 
Roger Troisfontaines, S.J. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, and Paris: 
Vrin, 1953. Vol. I. Pp. 416; Vol. II. Pp. 432. $5.20. 


In philosophical parlance, few words are as ambiguous as those of 
“existence” and “being.” Even existentialist philosophies differ on 
the significance attributed to these terms. None of them, however, uses 
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them in so peculiar a manner as Gabriel Marcel. According to him, 
existence is that certain participation in reality which is prior to man’s 
consciousness of it. Being, to the contrary, designates only that par- 
ticipation in which a subject engages himself freely and by this very 
act affirms himself as a person. 

Roger Troisfontaines unites these two litigious words in the title of 
his book, From Existence to Being, indicating thus that they form 
the very core of Gabriel Marcel’s philosophy. At the start, before he is 
conscious of it or able to react personally, man is engaged in a situa- 
tion not of his own choosing but which constitutes him the stage of 
existence. By what Troisfontaines calls a “dialectic in three tenses,” 
man is able to ascend from this stage to that of being. In a primary 
reflection he analyzes the elements of his existentiai situation. He 
reaches a crossway. For the objectivation which is characteristic of the 
stage now attained, makes science possible, but can destroy participa- 
tion altogether. Man is faced here with a dilemma: being or nought, 
communion or isolation. It is by a secondary reflection that man is 
enabled to reach being, to commune with reality. 

The ontological communion is fourfold: with the world, with the 
self, with others, and with God. Each of the parts into which the book 
is divided develops principally one of these four kinds of union. The 
first part, “ Being-in-the-World and Concrete Philosophy,” begins with 
a critical examination and a condemnation of “ objectivism” and is 
devoted to a description of existence. Here, too, the terminology of 
Gabriel Marcel is peculiar. Objectivism means to him nothing other 
than the rupture of participation and a movement towards the naught; 
it proceeds from the fragmentation which is a consequence of science 
and leads to an absurd and nauseating universe. Although the author 
does not refer, here or at any other place, to other thinkers, one easily 
discovers the antagonism both against positivism and the ideas of 
J.-P. Sartre. One chapter deals with Marcel’s fundamental notion that 
man is an “incarnate being” and discusses sensation and “my body.” 
A brief criticism of empiricism and scientistic rationalism leads over 
to an exposition of Marcel’s philosophical methodology, with the three 

stages of admiration, reflection, and exploration. 

The three other parts show the way to being. The second part, “ Who 
am I?,” emphasizes the impossibility of separating the ego’s quest for 
being from the question of being in general. On the way towards 
being arises the difficulty of how to reach participation—which renders 
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the subject real—without turning the subject into an objective relation. 
This part, therefore, deals with such fundamental Marcellian ideas as 
being and having, the mystery of being, grace and liberty, creative 
fidelity, and salvation. 

Part III, “Presence of Others,” shows how, in the passage from 
existence to being, intersubjectivity with another, love of the other, and 
refusal to objectivize the “thou” are necessary. There is a lengthy 
discussion of such topics as presence, love, availability, the mystery of 
family life, death of the loved one, and hope. 

Intersubjectivity with the other is still not enough. Beyond this, man 
must commune with God. “ The more God is for me, the more I am,” 
is the subject of part IV, entitled: “Oh God, I believe in You,” which 
treats of the different obstacles to faith, of invocation and prayer, and 
of Christian life. This is clearly the culmination of Marcel’s philosophy 
and may be summed up in his statement, which is unquestionably in the 
spirit of St. Augustine, though perhaps not directly inspired by him: 
“In You alone I can be fully because You alone love me with an 
eternal love, and in You alone I can commune with all things, with all 
men, and with myself.” 

Throughout the work, metaphysical questions are treated indiscrimin- 
ately together with concrete problems of modern man. By this, Trois- 
fontaines succeeds to a certain extent in approximating the personal 
style of Marcel. But faithful to his master also in this respect, he 
nowhere indicates, any more than Marcel himself, where the boundary 
lies between metaphysics and theology. 

The author emphasizes the fact that his aim, in the present book, is 
not to discuss nor to judge Gabriel Marcel’s philosophy but to expose 
it and arrange it in an orderly manner. In his “ fidelity to Marcel’s 
spirit,” he deliberately omits any reference to the history of philosophy. 
According to him, the definition and the experience of existence, the 
truth and the consistency of philosophical endeavor, are much more 
important than their comparison with the ideas of predecessors or con- 
temporaries. It is not, he feels, the sources or the thoughts that matter, 
but personal elaboration. Because of this procedure, a reader may easily 
believe that Gabriel Marcel’s thought is completely new, unrelated to 
any other, and that he is the only one revolting against the spirit of 
scientism and Hegelian essentialism. Many readers—and not only pro- 
fessional philosophers—would have preferred to this rather verbose 
exposition of Marcel’s philosophy a shorter one which would include 
some references to Marcel’s place in the history of ideas. 
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As Etienne Gilson has pointed out, Gabriel Marcel’s thought, although 
it is one of the most dynamic and new in contemporary philosophy, 
has long remained in the shadows. This is, in the main, owed to the 
form of presentation which this philosopher uses: metaphysical jour- 
nals, unpublished conferences, and articles contained in a multitude of 
magazines. In fact, Marcel has often said that systematization threatens 
the flow of philosophy with drying up. Lately, however, in his Gifford 
Lectures (Le mystére de Etre [Paris, 1951]; English translation The 
Mystery of Being [London, 1950]), he attempted, not too successfully, 
to systematize his ideas. This task has now been achieved by Trois- 
fontaines whom Marcel authorized and at whose disposal he put all 
the published and unpublished material. The author’s report may be 
considered as authentic, since Marcel, in his preface, says: “ You are 
at once extremely clear and readable and perfectly faithful . . . you 
have done what really I should have done myself.” 

A complete bibliography of Marcel’s works, published and unpub- 
lished, 45 pages long, is added. 

It is to be hoped that this book will make more widely known the 
philosophy of the eminent Christian existentialist, Gabriel Marcel. 


GUILLEMINE DE VITRY. 


Paris. 
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The Philosophy of Human Nature. By George P. Klubertanz, 
S.J. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. Pp. xiii + 
444, with index. $3.75. 


In fourteen chapters, followed by nearly eighty pages of appendices 
on related problems, Fr. Klubertanz has written an extremely useful 
textbook in connection with the undergraduate course on what is termed 
psychology. The book opens with an introduction, followed by a chap- 
ter on the unity of man. Then follow chapters on the more or less 
standard topics of psychology courses. The style is easy and simple con- 
sidering the difficulty of the subject. There are copious subdivisions, 
references, and readings. Teachers of psychology will be grateful for 
the book. It is one more evidence of the vitality of the philosophy 
department at St. Louis University. 


The Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce. By Manley Thompson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvii + 318, 
with index. $5.75. 


Intermixing the logical and chronological order of approaching Pierce 
with a view thereby to unify his somewhat disconnected philosophy, 
Thompson finds that all of the many apparently fragmentary themes of 
Pierce can be organized around the pragmatism for which he is perhaps 
most famous. Care is taken to put the reader on guard that the prag- 
matism which came from Pierce is not the pragmatism of later de- 
velopments in American philosophy. There are thirty pages of notes 
at the rear of the book and also a selected bibliography. 


The Situation of Poetry. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. x + 85. $2.75. 


This little book, translated from the well known French edition of a 
similar title, sets forth the fundamental philosophy of poetry embraced 
by M. Maritain and his wife, a distinguished poet. In this respect, it 
is valuable to have in English, Madame Maritain contributes the first 
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two chapters on “ Sense and Non-Sense in Poetry ” and “ Magic, Poetry, 
and Mysticism”; M. Maritain supplies the concluding chapters, “ Con- 
cerning Poetic Knowledge” and “ The Experience of the Poet.” 


Philosophico-Scientific Problems. By P. Henry Van Laer. Trans- 
lated by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 168, with index. $3.25. 


This is volume three of Duquesne University’s “ Philosophical Series.” 
In seven chapters of uneven merit but always of a highly stimulating 
character, the author treats such problems as the relation of science 
and philosophy, extension, logical positivism, action at a distance, caus- 
ality, teleology, and the relations between mathematics and the sciences. 
The author shows extensive scholarship in the difficult and often neg- 
lected areas he covers. His book will be of interest to all philosophers. 
Two forthcoming volumes in Duquesne’s series, also dealing with our 
knowledge of nature, will be awaited with interest. 


The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory. By Pierre Duhem. 
Foreword by Prince Louis de Broglie. Translated from the 
French by Philip P. Wiener. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxii + 344, with index. $6.00. 


Though written in the early part of our century, Duhem’s book on 
the philosophy of science is still contemporary in interest and value. 
His views on the nature of theory have influenced Thomism no less than 
positivism. In writing his views on the nature of science, Duhem could 
draw on his rich knowledge of the history of science. His book, now 
rendered into English for the first time, will be extremely worthwhile 
reading for philosopher and scientist alike. 
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